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''While  they  were  saying  among 
themselves  'it  can  not  be  done' 
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Development 
and  Use  of 

Community  Resourees 

WILMER  FROISTAD 


Th3  effective  use  of  community  re¬ 
sources  is  essential  to  providing  good  wel¬ 
fare  and  vocational  rehabilitation  services. 
The  problems  involved  offer  a  lively  chal¬ 
lenge  to  all  of  us  who  are  concerned  with 
services  to  those  who  are  blind. 

But  what  are  “community  resources"? 
In  technical  terminology  are  they  simply 
the  health,  welfare,  and  recreation  services, 
and  economic  assistance,  such  as  public 
welfare  grants,  social  insurance,  and  vol¬ 
untary  aids  and  loans,  which  help  people 
to  meet  social,  psychological,  and  mainte¬ 
nance  needs  which  they  cannot  meet  with 
their  own  or  their  immediate  families' 
means?  Simply,  community  resources  are 
the  services  that  agencies  list  in  a  social 
work  directory.  But,  of  course,  as  many  re¬ 
sourceful  social  workers  and  rehabilitation 
workers  know,  that  does  not  entirely  cover 
the  subject,  because  there  are  many  po¬ 
tential  resources  not  listed  in  a  community 
services  directory,  such  as  Lions  Clubs  and 
other  service  groups,  volunteer  workers 
who  may  be  recruited  through  church  and 
women’s  groups,  and  so  on.  While  our  re¬ 
sources  in  America  are  vast,  many  of  us 
also  know,  communitv  resources  are  not 
poured  out  on  our  slightest  request  any 
more  than  water  flows  from  rocks  when 
most  of  us  tap  them. 

Mr.  Froistad,  AFB  regional  field  representative  fot 
the  middle  Aftantie  area,  presented  this  speeeh  at  the 
February  I96t  joint  meetina  of  the  Ohio  Assoeiation 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  the  Ph'ision  of  Son’al  .Ad¬ 
ministration  Staff  RrOresentatives.  and  the  Division 
of  Sendees  for  the  Blind,  at  Columbus. 


This  matter  of  the  availability  and  use  of 
community  resources  presents  many  prob¬ 
lems  which  some  people  even  in  responsible 
positions  do  not  seem  to  fully  appreciate. 
When  I  asked  a  state  director  of  public  as¬ 
sistance  during  the  past  year  whether  the 
local  assistance  workers  provided  any  serv¬ 
ices  for  their  clients  other  than  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  assistance  grants,  that  is, 
whether  determining  eligibility,  and  check¬ 
ing  on  changes  in  the  clients'  situations 
which  might  affect  the  amount  of  their 
grants  was  their  sole  responsibility,  he  said 
without  hesitation:  “Oh,  no;  they  assist 
their  clients  to  make  use  of  community 
resources!”  However,  when  I  read  a  sample 
block  of  cases  in  a  large  metropolitan  com¬ 
munity  of  that  state,  where  the  community 
services  directory  was  nearly  an  inch  thick, 
I  found  only  one  case  in  thirty  where  a 
social  worker  had  tried  to  make  use  of  a 
community  resource  to  assist  a  client.  This 
worker  asked  the  church  agency  of  the 
client's  faith  to  supply  her  with  some 
needed  winter  clothing,  and  declined  to 
increase  the  client's  grant  to  include  a 
clothing  allowance.  A  year  later  it  was 
recorded  that  the  woman  never  received 
the  clothing.  Somehow  she  had  weathered 
the  previous  winter.  Certainly  the  thirty 
cases  I  read  did  not  bear  oiit  the  director’s 
view  that  his  workers  were  providing  other 
services  in  addition  to  administering  assist¬ 
ance  grants.  One  might  also  wonder  how 
good  a  job  of  administering  assistance  was 
being  done  if  an  elderly  blind  woman  was 
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denied  a  clothing  allowance  when  the 
worker  made  no  effort  to  follow  up  on  ob¬ 
taining  clothing  from  a  community  re¬ 
source. 

Three  years  ago  when  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  carried  out  a  com¬ 
munity  survey  of  services  available  to  blind 
persons  living  in  the  Metropolitan  Colum¬ 
bus  area,  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to  170 
direct  service  agencies  in  Franklin  County. 
These  were  not  all  the  community  agencies 
that  had  services  to  offer,  but,  this  num¬ 
ber  gives  some  idea  of  the  abundance  of 
community  resources  that  are  available  in 
a  metropolitan  area  in  our  nation,  which 
expresses  community  concern  for  the  well¬ 
being  of  its  citizens.  Out  of  the  170  service 
organizations  that  were  sent  the  first  ques¬ 
tionnaire  which  asked  if  their  services 
were  available  to  blind  persons,  1.^3  re¬ 
turned  the  form,  and  ninety-eight  said  yes. 
However,  only  fifty-nine  agencies  were 
actually  serving  any  blind  persons.  There¬ 
fore,  in  the  final  analysis  only  60  per  cent 
of  the  agencies  stating  that  they  were 
ready  to  serve  blind  persons  if  their  help 
were  asked,  were  actuallv  giving  any  kind 
of  assistance  or  service  to  blind  persons. 
These  fifty-nine  agencies  reoresented  about 
35  per  cent  of  the  170  direct  service 
agencies  which  were  sent  the  Questionnaire. 
The  great  majority  were  serving  less  than 
four  persons. 

This  is  not  an  unusual  picture  of  the 
utilization  of  communitv  resources  by 
blind  persons.  Studies  in  other  communi¬ 
ties  reveal  the  same  kind  of  limited  service. 
It  is  clear  that  the  mere  availability  of  re¬ 
sources  is  not  sufficient  to  assure  their  ef¬ 
fective  use.  Neither  is  “need” — that  favor¬ 
ite  word  of  social  workers — a  guarantee 
that  persons  will  go  seeking  the  help  they 
require.  With  blind  persons,  for  example, 
problems  such  as  isolation,  communica¬ 
tion,  and  the  widespread  loneliness  and  sense 
of  futility  often  impair  their  actions  in 
their  own  behalf. 

One  of  the  ways  to  meet  this  problem 
is  through  social  activities  and  group  rec¬ 


reation.  There  are  very  few  communities  [ 
of  any  size  that  do  not  have  some  kind  of  i 
organized  recreation  being  carried  out  un¬ 
der  paid  recreation  workers.  In  Columbus 
there  were,  for  instance,  eight  youth-serv¬ 
ing  agencies,  but  only  one  reported  on  its 
survey  forms  that  it  was  serving  blind  chil¬ 
dren.  This  agency  noted  it  was  serving  "not 
more  than  five”  blind  children.  The  survey 
showed  that  there  were  sixty  children 
known  to  the  service  agencies  and  the 
schools,  although  it  was  estimated  that 
there  were  at  least  1 10  in  the  metropolitan 
area.  So  about  half  the  children  were  not 
being  served  by  any  health,  welfare,  or 
educational  agency,  and  only  about  5  per 
cent  of  the  probable  population  were  bene- 
fitting  from  recreational  activities.  In  terms 
of  “need,”  few  children  would  have  bene- 
fitted  more  than  those  who  are  blind.  With 
regard  to  adults,  the  recreation  story  in 
Columbus  was  much  the  same.  There  were 
five  agencies  and  seven  settlements  carry¬ 
ing  on  organized  social  and  sports  activi¬ 
ties,  yet  only  seven  adults  out  of  an  esti¬ 
mated  blind  population  of  1 150  were  being 
served.  Just  three  out  of  twelve  social  and 
recreational  agencies  were  serving  .my 
blind  persons.  The  need  for  such  services 
-•mong  the  adult  blind  was  probably  close 
to  100  per  cent. 

The  point  that  I  hope  is  becoming  clear 
is  that  the  use  of  community  resources  is 
fraught  with  difficulties,  and  one  cannot 
say  as  did  the  public  assistance  director  I 
referred  to,  that,  of  course,  his  workers 
were  helping  clients  to  make  use  of  com¬ 
munity  resources. 

Evidently,  the  state  director  that  I  am 
referring  to  was  somewhat  unaware  of  the 
need  for  keeping  in  mind  the  existence  of 
a  dividing  line  between  fantasy  and  reality. 
My  reason  for  thinking  so  is  that  this 
agency  had  no  trained  social  workers  ad¬ 
ministering  public  assistance.  Its  salaries 
were  so  low  that  it  was  not  generally  able 
to  hire  workers  with  a  college  education, 
and  it  had  no  planned  program  of  staff 
training.  It  was,  therefore,  not  surprising 
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that  among  thirty  sample  cases  examined 
during  the  course  of  our  survey,  not  one 
showed  any  evidence  of  the  successful  use 
of  community  resources. 

If  those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  social 
work  and  vocational  rehabilitation  activi¬ 
ties  are  to  successfully  use  community  re¬ 
sources  to  help  persons  in  need  of  service, 
a  great  many  things  are  necessary.  I  shall 
endeavor  here  to  group  together  under  a 
few  headings  a  good  many  elements  essen¬ 
tial  to  successful  welfare  work.  I  am  going 
to  discuss  service  to  blind  persons,  but 
what  I  want  to  say  applies  equally  to  any 
persons  in  need  of  service  regardless  of  the 
special  aspects  of  their  particular  need.  I 
am  sure  that  we  can  all  agree  that  every 
person's  problems  are  unique  and  special, 
and  that  you  cannot  successfully  help  peo¬ 
ple  by  lumping  them  together  as  “blind,” 
“delinquent.”  “dependent,”  or  “mentally 
retarded.” 

Understanding  the  Client’s  Problem 

The  first  thing  that  is  necessary  at  the 
client-worker  level  if  there  is  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  community  resources,  is  that 
the  client's  problem  be  understood — under¬ 
stood  not  in  some  general,  theoretical  way, 
but  understood  looking  outward,  as  the  per¬ 
son  in  need  feels  and  sees  his  situation.  It 
is  surprising  how  seldom  any  real  feeling 
for  the  client  is  reflected  in  our  case 
records  in  public  welfare  and  vocational 
rehabilitation  agencies.  The  situation  of  an 
individual  needing  help  is  generally  pre¬ 
sented  as  one  would  describe  a  box  or  a 
table.  There  is  no  feeling  that  here  is  a  liv¬ 
ing,  struggling  human  being  who  is  reacting 
to  a  complex  problem  made  up  of  many 
elements  beyond  his  ability  to  order  and 
control. 

Two  years  ago  during  a  workshop  on  re¬ 
habilitation  services  for  blind  clients  of  a 
state  rehabilitation  agency,  a  case  was  pre¬ 
sented  which  still  sticks  to  my  mind,  and 
I  am  sure  it  is  not  unique.  The  client  in  the 
case  I  am  referring  to  was,  at  the  time  the 
record  was  opened  in  1952,  in  his  middle 


fifties.  His  formal  education  had  ended  at 
the  eighth  grade,  but  by  means  of  corres¬ 
pondence  courses,  night  school,  and  dili¬ 
gent  application  on  the  job,  he  had,  by  the 
age  of  fifty,  reached  the  status  of  chief  of 
research  and  development  for  a  small  air¬ 
craft  company.  Then  disaster  struck.  He 
began  to  lose  his  sight,  and  then  he  had  an 
accident.  Here  was  a  man  who  had  evi¬ 
dently  had  a  great  deal  of  drive  and  native 
ability.  The  man  was  suffering  from  cata¬ 
racts  in  both  eyes  and  had  a  fractured  left 
tibia  which  had  not  knitted.  An  amputa¬ 
tion  of  the  left  leg  below  the  knee  was 
recommended,  and  also  cataract  operations. 
The  cataract  operations  were  performed, 
but  when  we  discussed  the  case  at  the 
workshop  in  1958,  the  amputation  of  the 
left  leg  had  still  not  been  agreed  to  by  the 
client.  His  health,  indeed  his  life,  was  en¬ 
dangered  by  this  “failure  to  cooperate,”  to 
use  the  phraseology  of  the  record. 

The  amputation  was  essential  to  the 
man's  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  the 
case  had,  by  1958,  been  kept  open  for  six 
years.  The  vocational  rehabilitation  counse¬ 
lor  who  presented  the  case  was  about  the 
fourth  or  fifth  worker  the  client  had  had. 
All  of  the  workers  had  had  great  difficulty 
with  the  man,  and  his  file  was  full  of  letters 
to  the  governor,  the  state  director  of  wel¬ 
fare,  and  other  officials.  The  man  had  been 
active;  the  case  had  been  held  in  “active” 
status;  but  there  had  been  no  constructive 
activity!  Quite  wisely  the  current  worker 
carrying  the  case  felt  he  needed  some  help. 
As  we  discussed  the  problems  presented,  it 
became  evident  that  none  of  the  local 
workers  had  ever  really  understood  this 
man  in  terms  of  what  he  wanted.  The 
counselors,  for  example,  had  talked  in 
terms  of  rehabilitation  for  some  sort  of 
routine  manual  job.  They  had  concen¬ 
trated  on  his  physical  disability,  and  had 
never  seen  that  this  man  who  had  achieved 
so  much  with  such  a  limited  initial  educa¬ 
tion  had  an  image  of  himself  that  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  theirs.  He  was  not  going  to  have 
his  left  foot  amputated  merely  to  become 
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another  broom  maker  or  sorter  of  bolts. 

The  counselor  who  was  carrying  the 
case  at  the  time  of  the  workshop  analysis, 
by  the  way,  had  had  no  training.  His  pre¬ 
vious  job  had  been  that  of  school  bus 
driver.  But  this  worker  did  have  the  po¬ 
tential  for  doing  a  better  job.  Even  though 
he  had  had  no  training  in  casework  or  vo¬ 
cational  rehabilitation,  he  had  enough  in¬ 
sight  to  see  that  this  man’s  angry  letters 
addressed  to  various  state  and  national  of¬ 
ficials  did  not  represent  anger  directed 
toward  him  as  the  worker  carrying  the 
case,  or  any  other  individual.  The  man 
was  angry  with  fate;  he  was  crying  out  for 
understanding  and  for  constructive  help. 

1  am  sure  the  worker  went  back  for  his 
next  visit  to  the  client  with  a  far  deeper 
understanding  than  he  had  had  before,  and 
with  a  much  greater  sympathy  for  the 
client  as  a  human  being  who  still,  even 
though  he  was  now  nearly  sixty,  might  be 
rehabilitated  for  some  kind  of  work  that 
represented  dignity  and  ability. 

Professional  Training  Needed 

One  of  the  facts  of  life  that  those  of 
us  who  are  concerned  with  public  assist¬ 
ance  and  rehabilitation  services  must  ac¬ 
cept  is  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  im¬ 
prove  our  understanding  of  our  clients. 
Agency  executives  are  going  to  have  to  see 
that  this  is  done  by  helping  the  workers 
now  on  the  job  to  get  more  training.  We 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  recruit  trained 
social  caseworkers,  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  counselors,  employment  counselors, 
and  other  specialized  workers  in  the  num¬ 
bers  that  are  needed  to  do  the  public  serv¬ 
ice  job  of  helping  people  to  be  as  self-suf¬ 
ficient  as  possible.  The  public  agencies 
should,  of  course,  recruit  as  many  as  they 
can  for  key  administrative  and  supervisory 
jobs,  and  to  carry  limited,  intensive  case¬ 
loads.  However,  the  building  up  of  the 
public  welfare  services  will  be  largely  ac¬ 
complished  by  in-service  training  pro¬ 
grams  including  conferences  such  as  this 
one,  by  the  granting  of  fellowships  to  em¬ 


ployees,  by  part-time  and  summer-time  em¬ 
ployment  of  professional  consultation  serv¬ 
ice  from  other  agencies.  This  is  the  way 
public  health  agencies  in  the  past  twenty 
years  have  achieved  a  tremendous  trans¬ 
formation  in  the  quality  of  their  services. 
And  this  is  how  the  level  of  local  public 
education  in  the  United  States  has  been 
raised.  But,  of  course,  the  responsibility  for 
better  service  doesn’t  just  lie  with  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  welfare  and  rehabilitation 
agencies,  it  rests  also  with  the  awareness 
of  all  of  us  who  work  with  people  that  we 
have  a  great  trust  which  we  can  effectively 
discharge  only  if  we  continue  to  grow  by 
study  and  by  being  always  a  bit  critical  of 
ourselves. 

Community  Appraisal  Essential 

The  second  thing  that  is  necessary  if  we 
are  to  make  effective  use  of  resources  to 
serve  clients,  is  that  we  become  aware  of 
the  total  environment  in  which  the  client 
lives.  We  recognize  that  we  human  beings 
cannot  be  thought  of  except  in  terms  of  ' 
the  social-cultural-familial  atmosphere  in 
which  we  live  and  from  which  we  draw 
our  image  of  ourselves,  and  ego  support. 
We  are  formed  by  this  envelope  of  family, 
friends,  institutions,  economic  systems,  and 
other  cultural  media.  But  for  the  blind  per-  | 
son,  or  a  person  with  some  other  handi-  j 
cap,  the  impact  of  this  complex  milieu  is 
very  different  from  what  it  is  for  those  ] 
who  are  whole  and  intact  in  their  physical 
person.  We  need  not  only  to  be  aware  of 
how  blindness  as  a  disability  looks  to  the 
blind  person — looking  at  this  handicap 
from  within — but  we  need  to  know  how 
his  family  and  friends  see  him  as  a  person 
when  he  becomes  blind.  What  do  they  now 
expect  of  him?  Do  they  know  he  is  capable 
of  learning  to  travel  independently  and  that 
he  would  benefit  from  orientation  and  mo¬ 
bility  instruction,  or  do  they  expect  him  to 
sit  at  home  listening  to  the  radio?  Do  the 
parents  of  a  blind  child  recognize  that 
their  youngster  has  an  amazing  capacity 
for  adaptation  to  his  environment  and  do 
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they  encourage  him  to  run  and  play,  and 
to  engage  in  social  activities?  Do  the  Boy 
Scouts  or  Girl  Scouts  in  the  community 
recognize  that  a  blind  boy  or  girl  can  get  as 
much  fun  out  of  learning  the  skills  they 
teach,  and  participating  in  group  activities, 
as  any  other  child? 

Study  the  Client's 
Personal  Expectation 

There  are  many  elements  in  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  a  handicapped  person  that  must 
be  evaluated  by  the  social  worker  or  re¬ 
habilitation  worker  in  terms  of  how  they 
affect  his  client's  ability  to  move  out  of  his 
mood  of  despair  and  futility  and  become 
a  useful  and  happy  member  of  society.  Not 
the  least  of  these  elements  are  the  expecta¬ 
tions  the  blind  person  himself  may  have,  or 
not  have,  about  the  agency  and  the  worker 
who  is  assigned  to  serve  him.  Undoubtedly, 
one  factor  in  the  failure  of  blind  persons  to 
seek  certain  kinds  of  help  is  their  image  of 
the  agency  providing  the  service.  In  one 
study  made  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  we  found  the  local  unit  of 
the  division  of  rehabilitation  services  for 
the  blind  was  housed  with  other  welfare 
services  in  an  old,  shabby  building  that  had 
previously  been  a  funeral  parlor.  The 
neighborhood  was  a  very  poor  one,  the 
wooden  steps  leading  up  to  the  side  door 
where  the  clients  had  to  enter,  were  a  bit 
shaky  and  the  waiting  room  was  furnished 
only  with  wooden  benches.  The  five  work¬ 
ers  comprising  the  local  staff  occupied  one 
small  office  that  was  hardly  adequate  for 
two  people.  And  finally,  there  was  no 
place  where  clients  could  be  interviewed 
in  privacy.  What  kind  of  an  image  of  the 
services  of  an  agency  could  be  presented  by 
this  outward  introduction?  If  the  workers 
had  been  fully  aware  of  the  handicap  of 
the  inferior  facilities  and  outward  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  agency,  they  might  have  com¬ 
pensated  in  some  degree  and  helped  their 
clients  to  recognize  that  the  agency  had 
something  to  offer  that  might  lead  back  to 
dignity  and  self-sufficiency.  But  the  pro- 
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fessional  staff  didn't  seem  to  have  given 
the  problem  much  thought. 

If  blind  people  do  not  in  any  great 
numbers  go  to  a  rehabilitation  agency,  a 
settlement  house,  or  a  medical  facility  for 
service,  the  fault  may  lie  with  the  organi¬ 
zations.  The  resources  may  be  there,  but 
the  client  may  have  no  confidence  in  them. 

Again,  as  in  the  matter  of  understand¬ 
ing  the  client,  this  matter  of  community 
attitudes  and  the  interest  and  support  of 
the  family  of  a  blind  person,  has  many 
ramifications.  1  can  only  stress  the  fact  that 
these  also  have  a  bearing  on  the  question 
of  the  use  of  community  resources. 

Study  Available  Resources 

A  third  factor  in  the  use  of  community 
resources  is  an  accurate  knowledge  of  what 
resources  are  available.  To  whom  are  the 
services  of  an  agency  open,  and  what 
specific  kinds  of  help  are  offered?  Also  of 
importance,  is  the  understanding  a  com¬ 
munity  agency  has  of  the  potentials  of  its 
programs.  Does  it  know  its  services  could 
be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  blind  persons? 
One  of  the  problems  that  those  of  us  con¬ 
cerned  with  blindness  have  to  struggle  with 
is  the  tendency  of  casework,  recreation  and 
education  agencies  and  other  service  or¬ 
ganizations  to  shunt  blind  people  off  into 
a  corner,  that  is.  to  help  to  segregate  them. 
The  resources  of  an  agency  may  be  quite 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  blind  people, 
but  the  staff  of  the  agency,  or  its  executive 
may  be  fearful  of  trying  to  help.  This  is  a 
very  common  problem. 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  our  field 
is  this  tendency  both  on  the  part  of  gen¬ 
eral  community  agencies  and  of  specialized 
agencies  serving  blind  persons  to  regard 
them  as  a  separate  and  peculiar  group. 
There  is  a  long  tradition  among  agencies 
for  the  blind  to  try  to  be  all  things  to 
all  people.  This  is  not  a  sound  approach 
to  service.  A  voluntary  agency  for  the 
blind  with  two  or  three  workers  cannot 
successfully  provide  counseling  services, 
recreation,  home  teaching,  workshop  em- 
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ployment,  prevention  work,  and  public 
education.  Yet,  many  small  agencies  list 
all  these  services  as  being  provided  by 
them.  Generally,  when  they  do  try  to  en¬ 
gage  in  all  these  activities,  the  result  is  poor 
service  all  along  the  line.  The  way  out  of 
this  shot-gun  approach,  is  for  a  small 
agency  to  elect  to  provide  only  those  serv¬ 
ices  that  cannot  be  furnished  by  any  other 
agency.  Then  they  should  help  blind  per¬ 
sons  in  their  community  by  providing  coun¬ 
seling  and  referral  services  to  get  to  the 
agencies  that  can  give  the  services  they  do 
not  provide.  They  should  also,  of  course, 
participate  in  community  planning  to  make 
sure  the  services  of  other  agencies  are  really 
available. 

Consider  Order  and  Priority  of  Problems 

This  leads  to  the  last  major  aspect  of  the 
use  of  community  services.  Thus  far  1  have 
treated  mainly  the  use  of  resources  at 
client-worker  level.  But  the  social  workers 
and  vocational  rehabilitation  counselors  are 
helpless  in  their  approach  to  many  needs 
of  their  clients  if  those  responsible  for  the 
planning  and  administration  of  the  services 
of  an  agency  have  not  looked  at  the  total 
needs  of  their  clients  and  recognized  the 
importance  of  certain  community  services. 
If  the  resources  of  a  community  are  to  be 
open  to  the  clients  of  a  rehabilitation 
agency,  and  if  the  services  of  the  social 
workers  of,  let  us  say,  a  local  family  case¬ 
work  agency  are  to  be  used  to  help  re¬ 
habilitation  clients  with  marital  problems, 
then  the  head  of  the  rehabilitation  agency 
must  first  see  the  need  for  family  casework 
services  as  a  part  of  rehabilitation.  He 
must  recognize  that  it  is  futile  to  try  to 
vocationally  rehabilitate  a  blind  client  who 
is  in  the  throes  of  a  serious  marital  conflict. 
He  must  know  the  order  of  priority  in  terms 
of  the  client's  feeling  and  interest;  he  must 
be  sure  the  family  agency  will  accept  re¬ 
ferrals  made  by  his  workers,  and  he  must 
know  the  terms  of  the  acceptance.  An 
agreement  may  be  necessary  which  will  re¬ 
imburse  the  family  agency  for  its  services 


and  make  possible  the  employment  of  ad¬ 
ditional  staff. 

Inter-Agency  Administration 
Planning  Needed 

The  directors  of  welfare  agencies  have  ' 
an  important  part  to  play  in  identifying 
the  community  resources  that  are  essential 
to  serving  their  clients  effectively.  They 
must  actively  participate  at  the  inter-agency 
administrative  level  in  planning,  expansion 
and  development  of  services. 

Clearly,  the  effective  use  of  community 
resources  is  a  complex  matter.  Those  of  us 
who  are  called  on  to  help  persons  in  need 
of  welfare  and  vocational  rehabilitation  ,  The 
services  must  be  aware  of  the  potential  :  coui 


that  lies  in  their  utilization.  som 

Our  work  calls  for  disciplined  knowl-  ders 
edge  and  skill  of  a  high  order  if  we  are  to  cliei 
do  justice  to  our  assignments.  We  must  be  •  pret 
professional  persons  with  sound  ethical  cou 

standards.  And  there  is  something  even  be-  step 

yond  all  this  that  is  called  for — we  must  ^  pro 
be  artists  if  we  are  to  weave  the  services  of  in  ( 

our  own  agency  and  other  agencies  into  a  as  t 

solid  pattern  of  constructive  help.  C 

We  must  be  creative  artists — not  in  the  me( 

sense  of  dealing  with  clients  as  plastic  a  n 

material  that  we  will  pound  and  carve  or  am 

squeeze  into  arbitrarily  determined  shapes.  sup 


but  in  the  sense  that  we  are  able  to  help  ^  car 
recognize  and  bring  to  fulfillment  the  ,  sel( 
creativity  that  is  within  each  person  with  '  em 


whom  we  work.  As  artists,  we  must  re-  it 
sped  the  self-creativity  of  our  clients  and  ide 

we  must  believe  in  them  even  when  they  vol 

don’t  believe  in  themselves.  We  must  be  to 


the  kind  of  artists  who  have  the  insight  i  stil 
and  the  vision  to  see  the  true  and  beauti-  ’ 
ful  in  those  who  are  scarred,  beaten,  and  |  in] 
defeated  by  life,  and  the  humility  to  con¬ 
tribute  our  part  with  a  sensitive  touch.  |  _ 

It  is  our  privilege  to  be  engaged  in  a 
most  challenging  work.  T  hope  I  have  con-  ^ 
tributed  to  an  appreciation  of  what  is  in-  i  ik 
volved  in  being  an  effective  welfare  worker,  [ 
regardless  of  what  our  professional  special-  i 
ties  may  be.  i 
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THE  CASE  RECORD: 
An  Evaluative  Process 

DORIS  P.  SAUSSER 


The  case  record  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
counseling  process  and,  as  such,  deserves 
some  discussion  here.  It  is  commonly  un¬ 
derstood  to  be  the  written  account  of  a 
client’s  situation,  as  seen  by  him  and  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  social  worker,  rehabilitation 
counselor,  or  home  teacher,  and  of  the 
steps  taken  in  their  mutual  attempt  to  im¬ 
prove  this  situation,  either  individually  or 
in  cooperation  with  other  resources,  such 
as  through  the  team  approach. 

Case  recording  should  be  functional  and 
meet  agency  needs.  It  can  and  should  be 
a  means  of  communication  with  ourselves 
and  with  the  agency,  i.e.,  the  immediate 
supervisor  and  agency  administrator;  it 
can  also  be  a  means  of  clarifying  the  coun¬ 
selors  own  feelings  and  thoughts  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  particular  client.  Looking  upon 
it  this  way  could  do  much  to  dispel  the 
idea  that  it  is  only  a  bothersome  chore  in¬ 
volving  hours  of  dictation  and/or  typing, 
to  which  many  workers  unfortunately  are 
still  clinging. 

The  body  of  writing  about  case  record¬ 
ing  seems  to  indicate  that  case  recording 
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is  a  vital  and  inherent  part  of  the  counsel¬ 
ing  interview.  The  reasons  given  for  the 
purpose  of  case  recording  fall  into  the  fol¬ 
lowing  categories; 

1)  To  improve  the  present  standard  of 
service. 

2)  To  provide  a  factual  record  of  the  cli¬ 
ent's  problems,  and  the  actions  taken  in 
relation  to  them. 

3)  To  facilitate  administrative  control 
and  supervision — which  includes  both 
teaching  and  evaluation. 

4)  To  facilitate  treatment  through  project¬ 
ing  and  checking  observations  and  di¬ 
agnoses. 

5)  To  sharpen  diagnostic  skills. 

6)  To  serve  as  a  basis  for  study,  research, 
and  future  planning  on  social  prob¬ 
lems. 

7)  To  aid  teaching  purposes  generally, 
such  as  in-service  training  which  many 
agencies  offer. 

8)  To  interpret  the  needs  of  our  special¬ 
ized  field  to  the  community. 

All  of  the  purposes,  of  course,  are  in¬ 
ter-related.  A  well-written,  well-thought- 
out  record  will  serve  them  all. 

Having  accepted  the  basic  reasons  for 
keeping  a  case  record,  two  questions  arise: 
1)  What  kind  of  information  should  it  in¬ 
clude?  2)  How  is  this  information  to  be 
expressed? 
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Unfortunately,  or  perhaps  very  fortu¬ 
nately,  there  is  no  given  formula  for  the 
“ideal”  case  record.  Each  counselor,  inter¬ 
viewer,  or  home  teacher  will,  in  confront¬ 
ing  individual  clients,  have  to  make  the 
final  decision  according  to  his  own  judg¬ 
ment,  his  individual  relationship  with  the 
client,  and  in  reference  to  the  practices  of 
his  particular  agency.  Certain  general  cri¬ 
teria,  however,  can  be  ascribed  to  both 
the  content  and  form  of  a  good  case  rec¬ 
ord. 

It  should,  for  example,  include  the  cli¬ 
ent's  viewpoint  of  his  problem,  and  the 
worker's  evaluation,  diagnosis,  and  plan 
for  the  treatment  of  the  problem  or  prob¬ 
lems.  Further,  there  should  be  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  actual  steps  taken  toward  the  solu¬ 
tion  or  treatment  goal,  the  nature  of  the 
worker-client  relationship,  the  areas  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  resolving  or  not  resolving 
problems,  and  an  evaluation  of  the  entire 
helping  process. 

How  the  record  is  to  be  kept  is  also  an 
individual  matter  related  to,  and  largely 
determined  by,  particular  agency  structure, 
function,  and  practice.  Some  agencies  pro¬ 
vide  topical-heading  forms  to  guide  their 
interviewers,  others  let  them  sink  or  swim 
on  their  own  judgment. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  I  have 
deliberately  avoided  the  use  of  specific 
samples  from  practice,  as  well  as  all  dis¬ 
cussion  dealing  with  the  mechanics  of  re¬ 
cording  such  as  the  verb  forms  used,  and 
the  manner  of  referring  to  the  client.  These 
matters  are  for  agency  decision.  I  would, 
however,  like  to  point  out  various  generally 
accepted  types  of  record  keeping. 

Chronological  or  Narrative  Recording. 
This  is  the  method  most  commonly  used 
in  social  casework  and  can  be  compared 
to  a  diary.  The  various  contacts  between 
the  agency  and  the  client,  or  on  behalf  of 
the  client,  are  recorded  in  chronological 
order.  This  has  the  advantage  of  permit¬ 
ting  immediate,  step-by-step  recording, 
thus  keeping  the  records  currently  up  to 
date.  It  also  promotes  the  recording  of 


materials  selected  but  not  manipulated, 
preserving  the  flow  of  activity  and  rela¬ 
tionship. 

Verbatim  Recording.  1  almost  hesitate 
to  mention  this  method  because  it  is 
seemingly  seldom  used  except  for  teaching 
purposes;  although  some  verbatim  record¬ 
ing  is  often  interspersed  in  narrative  re¬ 
cording.  Verbatim  recording,  of  course, 
means  using  the  client's  and  worker's  ex¬ 
act  words.  This  method  reveals  the  train 
of  events  and  activity  of  worker  and  client 
to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  method. 
However,  it  requires  minute  note-taking 
and  a  trained  memory — or  else  a  record¬ 
ing  machine!  I  wonder  if  a  completely  ver¬ 
batim  report  has  ever  been  written  by  a 
case  worker  except  possibly  as  a  student 
in  a  field  work  placement? 

Topical  Recording.  This  method  brings 
information  together  under  subject  head¬ 
ings  and  can  be  used  in  the  chronological 
record  when  considerable  data  has  been 
collected  or  long  interviews,  are  to  be  re¬ 
corded.  However,  the  use  of  this  method 
alone  presupposes  delay  in  recording  un¬ 
til  information  on  the  various  topical  head¬ 
ings  is  complete.  In  this  way,  it  reduces 
the  hulk  of  recording  by  eliminating  repe¬ 
tition  through  consolidation  of  materials, 
hut  it  also  tends  to  blur,  or  entirely  lose, 
materials  op  the  client-worker  inter-action, 
making  it  more  difficult  to  assess  the  de¬ 
velopment  toward  problem  solving.  The 
use  of  topical  recording  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  narrative  form,  however,  helps 
the  worker  organize  and  analyze  facts  and 
thus  provides  an  index  of  the  factual  data 
for  future  reference. 

Summary  Recording.  Summary  record¬ 
ing  is  usually  limited  to  a  concise  state¬ 
ment  of  the  problem  presented,  the  steps 
taken  in  meeting  this  problem,  and  the  end 
results.  Its  limitations  are  similar  to  those 
of  topical  recording,  and  like  the  former, 
it  is  an  effective  tool  for  organizing  and 
analyzing  data.  It  may  be  profitably  used 
in  three  instances:  for  initial  recording,  for 
reviewing  the  status  of  a  long-time  client. 
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and  at  time  of  closure  or  transfer.  Sum¬ 
maries  can  also  be  used  for  regular  peri¬ 
odic  evaluation  of  the  client’s  and  the  work¬ 
er’s  activity  in  problem  solving.  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  that  a  summary  should  be 
written  at  every  closure. 

Diaanostic  Recording.  This  involves  the 
worker  in  interpretating  and  setting  down 
a  professional  opinion  of  the  client’s  real 
problem,  actions,  and  reactions,  and  in  eval¬ 
uating  the  case  worker’s  own  role.  In  fact, 
it  forces  the  worker  to  evaluate  and  diag¬ 
nose  basic  motivations  at  each  step.  I  see 
this,  however,  as  a  diagnostic  “process” 
carried  out  to  some  degree  in  every  type 
of  recording  rather  than  as  a  style  of  re¬ 
cording.  The  proponents  of  this  style  of 
recording  apparently  envision  carrying  the 
process  of  analytical  diagnosis  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  limit  in  recording. 

Although  various  recording  styles  have 
been  described,  none  of  these  are  neces¬ 
sarily  mutually  exclusive.  An  initial  inter¬ 
view  may  be  recorded  topically,  subsequent 
interviews  may  be  treated  chronologically 
with  some  verbatim  recording  to  give  the 
“feel”  of  the  inter-relationship  between  the 
worker  and  the  client  and  to  show  devel¬ 
opment  and  change,  and  a  summary  may 
be  written  at  the  time  of  transfer  to  an¬ 
other  worker  or  when  the  case  is  closed. 
Diagnostic  and  evaluative  information  ob¬ 
tained  about  the  client  and  his  problem 
should  be  evident  throughout.  This  means 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  person  as 
well  as  his  problem.  A  recital  of  facts  alone 
is  sterile;  its  only  achievement  is  the  trans- 
ferral  of  unassimilated  facts  to  paper. 

Time  is  another  basic  element  in  record¬ 
ing.  Its  importance  cannot  be  overem¬ 
phasized.  If  schedules  permit,  recording 
should  be  done  immediately  after  each 
contact.  Some  social  welfare  agencies  pro¬ 
vide  for  this  kind  of  planning,  but  they 
are  still  in  the  minority  and  fall  mainly 
into  the  group  of  highly  specialized  agen¬ 
cies.  This  timing  would  be  especially  dif¬ 
ficult  for  the  case  worker-home  teacher 
who  covers  extensive  areas  to  carry  out 


his  responsibilities.  However,  time  for  note 
taking  can  and  should  be  taken  after  each 
interview,  and  transcription  of  notes  should 
be  scheduled  within  a  stated  time,  prefer¬ 
ably  not  over  a  week.  The  agency  owes  it 
to  the  worker  (and  to  the  client)  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  worker  with  a  manageable  and 
workable  schedule  to  permit  the  highest 
possible  level  of  services. 

Timeliness  of  records  is  always  impor¬ 
tant,  but  especially  so  in  the  case  of  a 
teamwork  approach.  Records  lacking  any 
or  all  of  the  pertinent  data  are  of  no  use  to 
the  agency,  no  matter  how  much  informa¬ 
tion  is  in  the  counselor’s  head.  Somewhere, 

I  have  heard  reference  made  to  “inert 
ideas”  meaning  ideas  that  are  received 
without  being  digested  or  utilized.  We 
must  not  be  the  carriers  of  “inert  ideas.” 
Of  course,  one  of  the  important  elements 
in  the  time  problem  is  sufficient  clerical 
help  to  achieve  this  goal.  Again,  it  is  the 
administrative  responsibility  to  provide  this 
staff,  so  that  there  will  be  no  enforced  de¬ 
lays  in  recording. 

We  can’t  talk  about  recording  without 
mentioning  the  confidentiality  of  these  rec¬ 
ords.  What  do  you  tell  your  clients  about 
how  the  information  they  have  given  you 
may  be  used?  Do  you  explain  that  others 
in  the  agency — or  in  allied  agencies — may 
have  access  to  it?  How  do  you  feel  about 
this? 

“Confidentiality,”  states  Confidentiality 
in  Social  Services  to  Individuals,  is  a  basic, 
lasting  concept.  Without  a  mutual  trust 
and  a  strong  sense  of  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  agency  for  the  person  need¬ 
ing  its  services,  a  productive  relationship 
cannot  be  built. 

“Confidentiality  is  a  dynamic,  not  a 
static  concept.  The  client  has  a  right  to 
expect  the  agency  to  use  information  con¬ 
structively  in  his  behalf.  This  involves  not 
only  protection  against  improper  disclos¬ 
ure,  but  also  the  responsible  sharing  of 
pertinent  information  with  appropriate 
persons  at  appropriate  times  in  order  to 
provide  the  best  possible  service. 
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.  .  Confidentiality  cannot  be  narrowly 
viewed  as  a  bond  of  secrecy  between  a 
worker  and  a  client.  The  realistic  contem¬ 
porary  view  of  confidentiality  is  that  a  re¬ 
lationship  exists  between  a  troubled  per¬ 
son  and  an  agency,  and  that  the  agency 
gives  assurance  to  the  person  for  respon¬ 
sible  use  of  information  obtained.”  * 

Conclusion 

The  record  is  written  to  be  used.  It  is  a 
manner  of  communicating  with  oneself, 
with  the  agency,  and  with  any  other 
appropriate  individuals.  Its  intent  is  to  re¬ 
flect  observation  and  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  nature  of  the  client’s  prob¬ 
lems,  to  help  in  reviewing  or  checking  these 
observations,  to  show  client-worker  rela¬ 
tionship,  to  evaluate  the  worker’s  helpful¬ 
ness,  to  note  movement  and  change,  and 

*  Confidentiality  in  Social  Services  to  Indi¬ 
viduals,  National  Social  Welfare  Assembly, 
Inc.,  John  B.  Watkins  Co.,  New  York,  1958. 


to  appraise  succesful  or  unsuccessful  treat¬ 
ment.  Even  though  recording  is  often  con¬ 
sidered  an  irksome  task,  there  is  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  its  importance. 

There  are  several  styles  of  recording 
and  the  choice  of  style  is  responsive  to 
agency  decision,  individual  preference,  the 
case  material  itself,  and  to  the  needs  of 
the  group  using  the  record.  According  to 
Gordon  Hamilton,  “While  a  plain  style  is 
always  best,  the  skilled  recorder  does  not 
rely  on  faithful  reproduction  of  events,  be¬ 
havior,  and  interviewing  content  alone, 
but  he  should  condense,  select,  formulate 
and  interpret  trends  through  diagnosis  and 
evaluation,”  *  and  be  as  brief  and  concise 
as  the  material  to  be  reported  permits. 
Clarity  and  brevity  can  go  hand-in-hand 
with  an  analytical  process  of  selection  of 
material  to  be  recorded. 


*  Hamilton,  Gordon.  Principles  of  Social 
Case  Recording.  Columbia  University  Press, 
New  York,  1946. 


The  New  Look 
in  Special  Education 

STANLEY  E.  BOURGEAULT 


In  tracing  the  evolution  of  educational 
services  for  visually  impaired  children  from 
its  original  “segregated”  nature  through  the 
most  sophisticated  of  the  present  combined 
resource  and  itinerant  types  of  services,  it 
is  necessary  to  speak  of  both  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  each  stage;  surely,  the  past 
and  all  its  experience  has  provided  those 
of  us  working  in  the  present  with  many  of 
the  foundations  of  our  existing  culture. 

Mr.  Bourgeaiilt  is  consultant  of  the  Special  Educa¬ 
tion  Section,  Minnesota  Department  of  Education. 
This  speech  was  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Academy  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryngology 
in  November^  1959. 

It  is  reprinted  here  with  the  permission  of  Min¬ 
nesota  Medicine  Volume  43,  Number  8,  August,  1960. 
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As  a  preface,  may  I  correct  several  mis¬ 
conceptions  that  some  of  us  have. 

First,  the  medical  profession  has  shown 
us  that  there  are  few  instances  in  which 
we  educators  may  help  to  “save  sight.”  So, 
I  will  not  speak  of  programs  of  “sight  sav¬ 
ing,”  but  rather,  of  educational  programs 
for  visually  impaired  children. 

Second,  educators  of  such  children  have 
found  repeatedly  that  the  amount  of  special 
service  required  by  a  child  is  not  necessar¬ 
ily  proprotionate  to  or  dependent  upon  the 
extent  of  his  visual  impairment.  We  main¬ 
tain  that  the  programming  needs  of  a  child 
are  not  described  by  a  medical  diagnosis 
and  statement  of  distance  vision  alone.  One 
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child  considered  legally  blind  may  read 
regular  print  in  regular  books  and  enjoy 
almost  identical  academic  pursuits  as  his 
classmates  with  "average”  vision.  Another 
child  considered  legally  blind  may  require 
instruction  through  braille  and  other  tac¬ 
tual  media  provided  by  a  specially  trained 
teacher.  And  it  is  increasingly  apparent 
that  the  interrelated,  variable,  and  dynamic 
nature  of  extent  of  disability  in  relation  to 
extent  of  impairment  is  so  complex  that 
no  single  discipline  can  possibly  evaluate 
and  or  establish  appropriate  programs. 

Third,  many  educational  programs  are 
classified  as  “classes  for  the  blind,”  or 
“classes  for  the  partially  seeing.”  This 
seems  to  be  too  gross  an  approach  to 
highly  individualized  pupil  needs.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  varying  kinds  and  amounts 
of  service,  but  continued  dichotomy  be- 
‘  tween  blindness  and  partial  sight  clouds 
the  issue  of  individual  difference.  Failure 
I  to  recognize  loss  of  vision  as  a  broad  con¬ 
tinuum,  as  merely  one  dimension  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  over-all  measurement  of  the 
extent  of  disability,  is  to  foster  gross,  in¬ 
accurate,  and  damaging  concepts — for  edu¬ 
cators,  for  laymen,  for  family,  and  of 
greatest  import,  for  the  child. 

1  will  discuss,  therefore,  programs  of 
educational  service  to  “visually  impaired,” 
rather  than  classes  for  “sight-saving,”  and 
1  will  refer  to  the  “continuum  of  visual  im- 
I  pairment,”  rather  than  to  the  “blind”  or 
to  the  “partially  seeing.”  We  must  neces¬ 
sarily  accept  arbitrary  determinations  of 
disability  for  legal  and  other  purposes.  At 
the  same  time,  we  must  in  every  way  en¬ 
courage  the  development  of  a  philosophy 
'  — a  cultural  attitude — in  which  a  child 

with  a  visual  impairment  may  fall  at  a 
place  along  the  continuum  of  disability,  not 
by  acuity  alone,  not  by  legal  definition,  not 
by  stereotyped  or  arbitrary  labels  such  as 
“braille  reader”  or  “clear-type  reader,”  but 
,  rather,  in  a  multi-dimensional  manner 
which  reflects  a  greater  degree  of  under¬ 
standing  and  professional  sophistication 
than  existed  a  century  ago. 
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One  of  the  first  methods  of  meeting  the 
educational  needs  of  visually  impaired 
children  was  the  segregated  program. 
Limited  experience  and  cultural  responses 
to  visually  impaired  individuals  over  one 
hundred  years  ago  compelled  well  intended 
persons  to  move  the  children  together — and 
often  away.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
such  a  method  was  a  major  step  forward  in 
recognizing  that  the  children  were  respon¬ 
sive  to  education.  It  was  the  first,  and  will 
always  remain  a  most  significant,  landmark 
in  the  evolution  of  educational  services. 

The  development  of  segregated  programs 
for  visually  impaired  children  had  parallels 
in  the  development  of  “institutional”  types 
of  programs  for  children  with  other  dis¬ 
abilities.  Because  the  development  of  segre¬ 
gated  programs  for  auditorily  impaired 
children  approximated  the  development  of 
programs  for  visually  impaired  children  in 
time,  for  example,  many  misconceptions 
about  similarities  in  educational  methodo¬ 
logy  developed,  and  remain  with  us  yet.  It 
is  harmful  and  inappropriate  to  generalize 
about  special  needs  of  “handicapped”  chil¬ 
dren. 

The  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
brought  more  recognition  of  the  varying 
needs  of  each  child,  culminating  in  some 
excellent  research  in  child  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  around  the  early  years  of  the 
twentieth  century.  At  that  time,  the  “segre¬ 
gated”  or  institutional  type  of  program 
made  serious  and  well  intended  efforts  to 
modify  its  program,  to  bring  its  children 
into  closer  contact  with  “society.” 

The  segregated  program  still  exists  as 
one  of  a  variety  of  services  in  some  states; 
it  remains  as  the  sole  method  of  service  in 
others;  and  it  has  been  rarely  used  in  still 
others.  It  would  be  unrealistic  to  assume 
that  a  total  program  of  education  services 
to  visually  impaired  children  could  exist 
without  the  contribution  of  the  segregated 
programs  under  highly  individualized  and 
often  unique  circumstances. 
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As  general  educational  procedures  grad¬ 
ually  changed,  our  conception  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  child  in  the  regular  school  program 
changed  as  well.  Educational  research  and 
refined  teaching  skills,  medical  research 
and  improved  medical  services  gave  im¬ 
petus  to  the  changing  cultural  reactions 
toward  the  visually  impaired  child.  Educa¬ 
tors,  as  well  as  other  professional  groups, 
sensed  their  responsibility  to  do  all  pos¬ 
sible  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  limiting 
self-misconceptions  of  the  handicapped  in¬ 
dividual.  Measurement  techniques  and  our 
ability  to  compile  and  interpret  data  con¬ 
tinued  to  improve  so  that  highly  individ¬ 
ualized  educational  programming  for  all 
children,  with  or  without  remarkable  dis¬ 
ability,  became  the  American  creed. 

As  early  as  1919,  three  of  Minnesota's 
major  cities  were  reacting  to  the  change  in 
public  understanding.  Typically,  demog¬ 
raphy  played  a  role  in  the  development  of 
special  services.  Several  eastern  cities  had 
demonstrated  conclusively  that  with  a  suf¬ 
ficient  population  of  children  in  a  specific 
disability  area,  local  programs  could  be 
developed,  retaining  the  advantages  of  per¬ 
mitting  a  child  to  remain  in  his  own  com¬ 
munity  and  of  growing  up  knowing  his 
sighted  peers  with  whom  he  would  ulti¬ 
mately  share  civic  responsibility.  The  in¬ 
tegrated  cooperative  program  was  initiated. 
This  program,  in  which  the  child  identified 
with  the  special  teacher,  in  which  the 
special  room  serves  as  his  homeroom,  and 
from  which  his  daily  education  plans  stem, 
also  has  some  advantages  under  highly  in¬ 
dividual  circumstances. 

Early  criticism  of  this  type  of  program 
had  some  foundation.  It  was  true  that  the 
children  were  merely  attending  smaller 
“segregated”  program,  but  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  observation  within  the  commun¬ 
ity  aided  in  the  increased  recognition  of 
similarities  rather  than  differences  between 
visually  impaired  and  sighted  children.  It 
seemed  less  and  less  logical  to  provide 
parallel  but  non-integrated  educational 
classes.  Why  should  visually  impaired  stu¬ 


dents  remain  separate  from  similar,  if  not 
duplicate,  educational  experiences?  ! 

As  new  co-operative  programs  were 
initiated,  there  was  increased  emphasis  on 
the  extent  to  which  the  handicapped  child 
was  “permitted”  to  participate  with  the 
sighted  child.  Eventually,  there  were  over 
a  half  dozen  cities  in  Minnesota  in  which 
the  visually  impaired  child  might  remain 
at  home  while  acquiring  an  education 
which  was  essentially  a  duplicate  of  and 
was  provided  as  frequently  as  possible  with 
his  sighted  counterpart.  Ability  to  integrate, 
however,  was  sometimes  based  on  criteria 
or  behavioral  phenomena  which  were  not 
necessarily  related  to  visual  disability,  per 
se.  Too  frequently,  the  extent  of  participa¬ 
tion  with  the  regular  class  was  dependent 
upon  the  attitude  of  the  regular  classroom 
teacher — the  visually  impaired  child  being 
admitted  merely  as  a  “vistor”  rather  than 
a  regular  member  of  the  class. 

The  semi-integrated,  or  co-operative, 
plan  remains  today  in  several  of  our  cities. 
For  many  children,  however,  it  still  leaves 
something  to  be  desired.  The  Department  of 
Education,  though  it  recognizes  the  nature 
of  program  change  and  appreciates  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  time  required  to  adjust  pro¬ 
grams  for  individuals,  nevertheless  holds 
that  this  type  of  program  establishes  or  fos¬ 
ters  child-community  relationships  which 
are  totally  incompatible  with  our  philos¬ 
ophy  of  child  growth  and  development  and 
are  not  necessarily  in  the  best  interests  of 
most  children.  For  a  few,  this  type  of  de¬ 
pendency  relationship  with  a  special 
teacher  is  a  necessary  developmental  phe¬ 
nomenon;  for  many,  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  their  education,  it  is  a  stifling  and 
unnecessary  self-concept  distorting  process. 
We  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  that 
the  extent  to  which  a  child  with  a  visual 
impairment  can  be  made  independent  will 
be  in  a  sense  a  measure  of  his  possible  ef¬ 
fectiveness  in  meeting  the  exigencies  of 
life. 

One  major  weakness  in  the  co-operative 
program  has  nagged  at  the  conscience  of 
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the  special  educator  for  many  years.  This 
system  deprived  the  regular  classroom 
teacher  of  an  opportunity  to  know  the 
visually  impaired  child  as  a  full  time  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  society,  to  recognize  that  he 
must  be  brought  up  together  with  non¬ 
handicapped  children  at  all  times,  not 
merely  when  convenient.  To  eat  together 
or  to  sing  together  were  simple,  acknowl¬ 
edged  achievements;  but  learning  to  read 
seemed  to  be  a  completely  separate  thing. 
Too  few  regular  classroom  teachers  have 
had  the  privilege  of  discovering  that  the 
child  who  must  learn  to  read  with  braille 
books  experiences  the  same  developmental 
reading  process  as  the  child  who  reads 
print.  The  primary  difference,  of  course, 
lies  in  the  nature  of  the  instructional  mate¬ 
rial  and  not  within  the  child  or  in  his  learn¬ 
ing  process.  All  things  being  equal,  braille 
'  reading  provides  no  major  mysteries  for  a 
child  who  needs  this  method.  In  other 
words,  we  know  from  our  experience  that 
the  child  with  impaired  vision  cannot  sum¬ 
marily  be  placed  upon  a  special  continuum 
or  special  dimension  of  learning  processes 
or  of  development  of  ego  strength,  or  of 
“growing  up"  in  general. 

Teachers  of  co-operative  programs  were 
among  those  who  recognized  the  tremen¬ 
dous  advantages  of  having  a  child  with  a 
visual  impairment  placed  with  the  regular 
j  teacher  and  with  sighted  children  for  in- 
I  creasing  amounts  of  time  during  the  school 
‘  day. 

As  the  child's  opportunity  for  integrated 
socialization  experiences  increased,  educa¬ 
tors  came  closer  to  an  understanding  and 
a  possible  resolution  of  one  of  the  major 
problems — that  of  reducing  the  tendency 
toward  development  of  feelings  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  A  child  who  oscillates  daily  be¬ 
tween  two  cultural  frameworks  cannot  be 
expected  to  achieve  the  same  degree  of  in¬ 
dependence  and  self-care  as  a  child  who  is 
introduced  immediately  and  continuously 
>  into  a  real  situation  in  which  existing  cul¬ 
tural  attitudes  are  reflected  and  can  be  im¬ 
mediately  interpreted. 
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We  have  seen  thus  far  that  there  are 
elements  of  a  segregated  type  of  experi¬ 
ence  which,  for  selected  purposes,  may 
meet  a  very  real  need.  In  addition,  we  find 
that  the  co-operative  program,  which  de¬ 
veloped  as  a  result  of  the  parental  desires 
to  retain  the  family  unit,  has  enabled  school 
districts  to  meet  additional  requirements  of 
visually  impaired  students.  Such  program¬ 
ming,  while  an  improvement  over  very 
early  efforts,  was  not  the  final  answer. 

Recognition  of  many  of  the  problems 
of  previous  programs  precipitated  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  resource  plan,  which  is  a 
fully  integrated  program.  In  this  system, 
the  child's  program  is  planned  co-opera¬ 
tively  between  his  regular  classroom  teacher 
and  the  specialist  who  is  available  when 
needed  to  present  technical  assistance  and 
instruction.  The  resource  plan  has  become 
increasingly  popular  and  at  present  is  be¬ 
coming  one  of  the  acceptable  methods  of 
programming  for  children  with  visual  im¬ 
pairments  in  many  states. 

The  regular  classroom  teacher  under¬ 
stands  that  the  education  of  the  visually 
impaired  pupil  is  as  much  her  responsibility 
as  is  each  of  the  other  children  assigned  to 
her  room.  In  addition,  the  talents  and  skills 
of  a  highly  trained  special  teacher  who  is 
competent  in  all  areas  of  instruction,  who 
is  able  to  instruct  in  braille,  typing,  use  of 
slate  and  stylus,  and  who  is  familiar  with 
other  special  devices  and  apparatus  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  academic  pursuits  of 
visually  impaired,  are  made  available.  The 
specialist  provides  such  instruction  not  as 
the  one  who  maintans  foremost  responsi¬ 
bility  for  such  children  but  as  a  “resource” 
to  the  regular  classroom  teacher  and  the 
child. 

The  major  strength  in  this  program  is  ob¬ 
vious.  A  significant  and  continuing  oppor¬ 
tunity  exists  for  the  visually  impaired  child 
to  develop  a  major  identification  with  his 
sighted  peers.  As  this  is  achieved,  we  see 
dramatic  differences  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  reflects  his  growing  confidence. 
We  note  his  self-concept  developing  with 
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a  minimum  of  distortion  and  dependency. 
We  find  at  the  same  time  that  within  this 
framework  it  is  quite  easy  and  acceptable 
for  a  child  with  special  need  to  draw  a 
parallel  between  himself  and  another  child 
in  his  room  who  may  require  the  special 
services  of  the  speech  correctionist,  or  an¬ 
other  child  who  is  being  seen  by  an  itiner¬ 
ant  teacher  of  lip  reading  and  auditory 
training.  Furthermore,  it  is  reasonable  and 
not  unique  for  him  to  excuse  himself  from 
the  classroom  on  a  definite  schedule,  or  per¬ 
haps  under  certain  circumstances  at  his 
own  discretion,  to  seek  out  support  or 
special  information  or  to  use  some  special 
tangible  apparatus  which  he  may  require 
in  order  to  independently  pursue  his 
studies.  There  is  an  advantage  in  placing 
resource  rooms  and  resource  teachers  in 
carefully  selected  elementary  buildings 
throughout  a  school  district.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  a  greater  number  of  visually  impaired 
children  can  come  to  the  building  which 
would  ordinarily  service  their  educational 
needs  were  they  not  handicapped. 

The  need  for  special  instruction  is 
greater  during  the  primary  grades,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  a  greater  need  for  unique  dimen¬ 
sional  equipment  and  experience  as  the 
pupil  grows  older.  Such  a  change  is  essen¬ 
tially  in  the  nature,  rather  than  in  the 
amount,  of  special  help. 

The  junior  high  school  pupil  is  generally 
competent  in  such  things  as  use  of  slate 
and  stylus,  typewriting,  use  of  the  braille 
writer,  and  has  the  ability  to  understand 
and  use  the  braille  code  effectively  for 
most  reading  purposes.  The  major  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  special  teacher  at  this 
time  lies  not  so  much  in  actual  participa¬ 
tion  with  the  child  in  developing  skills  as 
with  the  preparation  of  materials  which 
enhance  the  task  of  the  regular  classroom 
teacher  as  she  fulfills  her  responsibility  in 
educating  the  visually  impaired  child. 

By  the  time  he  is  in  a  junior  high  school 
program,  the  disabled  child  may  function 
quite  independently,  but  will  continue  to 
require  access  to  bulky  reading  and  refer¬ 


ence  material  and  or  tangible  apparatus 
such  as  tape  recorders,  regular  typewriters, 
braille  writers,  et  cetera.  If  the  student  is 
adequately  prepared  and  sufficiently  inde¬ 
pendent  in  study  skills,  however,  he  may 
require  only  occasional,  rather  than  con¬ 
stant,  special  teacher  services.  The  special 
teacher  might  visit  the  child's  school  on  a 
definite  schedule,  or  perhaps  be  available 
on  call,  moving  from  building  to  building 
within  a  school  district  or  among  several 
school  districts.  This  type  of  special  educa¬ 
tion  service  is  called  the  itinerant  program. 

Several  cities  are  using  a  resource  room 
in  the  primary  grades  coupled  with  an 
itinerant  type  of  service  on  the  junior  and 
senior  high  school  level.  A  combination  of 
several  “types"  of  programs  within  a  small 
school  population  imposes  a  tremendous 
responsibility  upon  the  special  teacher. 
She  must  arrange  her  schedule  so  that  she 
bring  service  to  a  child  at  an  appropriate 
time  with  minimum  interruption  of  his 
regular  school  activities.  The  efforts  thus 
far  have  been  rewarding,  and  we  anticipate 
an  increase  in  this  kind  of  service  as  the 
greatest  number  of  the  primary  grades  into 
the  junior  high  school  level. 

The  stereotyped  “handicapped  child"  of  a 
hundred,  fifty,  or  even  twenty-five  years  ago 
has  become  an  illusion.  No  single  disci¬ 
pline,  no  single  corrective  method,  no  single 
type  of  education  program  can  possibly  be 
equally  appropriate  for  all  visually  im¬ 
paired  pupils. 

I  have  presented  some  of  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  various  educational 
programs  for  services  to  visually  impaired 
children  in  their  developmental  sequence. 
It  would  be  as  undesirable  to  say  that 
everything  was  wrong  in  the  beginning  as 
it  would  be  to  suggest  that  everything  is 
perfect  now. 

The  positive  elements  of  the  segregated, 
co-operative,  resource,  and  itinerant  serv¬ 
ices  must  each  be  molded  into  a  total  com¬ 
prehensive  program  which  is  sufficiently 
flexible  to  meet  the  needs  of  every  visually 
impaired  child  regardless  of  where  he  falls 
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on  the  continuum  of  disability.  The  dy¬ 
namics  of  behavior  are  no  longer  mere 
postulates;  they  are  fact.  If  we  accept  this 
we  must  also  provide  for  the  changing 
needs  of  an  individual  child  in  addition  to 
the  variety  of  needs  of  many  children.  The 


development  of  educational  programming 
which  meets  every  child's  needs  in  relation 
to  the  community  is  a  privilege  which  is 
accompanied  by  tremendous  responsibility 
— not  for  the  educator  alone,  but  for  the 
entire  team  of  specialists. 


PREVOiATIOJVAL  EVALIATIOJA 
EAAAIEAEU 


MARTIN  H.  ACKER 
WILLIAM  L.  DAUTERMAN 
WALLACE  R.  MACDONALD 


What  are  the  most  usual  appropriate 
reasons  for  which  clients  are  referred  to 
and  accepted  for  prevocational  evaluation 
in  your  program? 

How  are  referrals  made  for  prevoca¬ 
tional  evaluation? 

In  your  experience,  what  are  the  most 
usual  inappropriate  reasons  for  referral  for 
prevocational  evaluation? 

These  three  questions  comprised  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  sent  out  to  sixty  agencies  offering 
prevocational  evaluation  service*  by  the 
Stanford  Medical  School,  in  an  effort  to 


tabulate,  was  very  enlightening.  It  is  pre¬ 
sented  here  with  some  observations. 

Replies  and  Commentary 

In  answering  the  question,  “How  are 
referrals  made  .  .  .?"  thirteen  agencies 
stated  that  referrals  are  made  after  review 
by  the  rehabilitation  center  staff;  four  re¬ 
plied  they  were  made  directly  to  the  pre¬ 
vocational  unit,  and  ten  said  they  employed 
both  kinds  of  referral,  according  to  the 
case  in  question. 

Comments.  It  would  therefore  appear 
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clarify  certain  problems  which  had  arisen 
in  the  operation  of  its  prevocational  unit. 

Of  the  sixty  agencies  receiving  this  ques¬ 
tionnaire  twenty-seven  responded,  some 
answering  all  questions,  some  omitting  sev¬ 
eral  categories  and  checking  more  than  one 
alternative  in  several  cases.  The  material 
provided,  though  difficult  to  classify  and 


Martin  .4ckcr.  formerly  chief  of  vocational  services. 
Division  of  Rehabilitation  Medicine,  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Medicine,  is  nose  assistant  professor 
of  education  at  the  University  of  Orepon. 

William  Danterman  is  chief  of  vocational  services. 
Division  of  Rehabilitation  Medicine,  Stanford  Univer- 
sitv  School  of  Medicine. 

Wallace  MacDonald  serves  as  supervisor  of  svork 
abilities  evaluation  laboratory,  Disision  of  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Medicine.  Stanford  University  .School  of  Medi¬ 
cine.  U’hieh  is  partly  financed  by  a  arant  from  the 
Xational  Foundation  and  the  Mary  Lasker  Founda¬ 
tion. 

*  The  questionnaires  secre  sent  in  .Aunust  1960,  to 
aoencics  li.sted  in  the  H.  F.  II'.  publication.  Rehahili- 
t.ation  Services  Todav  by  Henry  Rcdkey.  series  it490. 
1955. 


that  there  is  no  generally  accepted  mode 
of  referral  currently  in  practice.  Since  there 
were  no  comments  as  to  problems  relating 
to  the  mechanics  of  referral,  we  would 
presume  that  such  procedures,  though 
variable,  do  not  constitute  problems  in  the 
minds  of  the  respondents. 

Replying  to  the  question  “What  are  the 
most  usual  appropriate  reasons  for  refer¬ 
ral  .  .  .”  six  agencies  indicated  the  most 
usual  reasons  as  “non-specific.”  Of  the  re¬ 
maining  twenty-one,  eight  listed  work  toler¬ 
ance  as  primary;  four  each  gave  vocational 
aptitude,  vocational  interest,  assessment  of 
motivation,  work  attitudes,  skills,  and  work 
habits;  three  used  ability  as  the  major 
criterion;  two  each  listed  determination 
of  vocational  potential,  physical  tolerance, 
and  physical  ability;  and  two  pointed  to 
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employment  potential  as  their  primary  de¬ 
terminant.  Thirty  other  reasons  were  listed 
once  each,  indicating  not  only  a  lack 
of  any  internal  or  external  standard  in 
agency  criteria,  but  a  great  lack  of  unifor¬ 
mity  of  concept,  purpose,  and  nomencla¬ 
ture  in  the  operation  of  their  prevocational 
units. 

Comments.  It  would  seem  that  there  are 
a  variety  of  reasons  for  referring  disabled 
persons  to  a  prevocational  unit.  Further, 
the  variety  seems  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
evaluating  agencies.  The  most  remarkable 
finding  is  the  large  number  of  imprecise 
or  ambiguous  phrases  used  to  describe 
“specific  services,”  requested  and  presum¬ 
ably  available.  This  finding  reinforces  the 
belief  that  we  have  no  commonly  accepted 
theoretical  structure  on  which  to  base  such 
services  and  that  we  do  not  have  a  com¬ 
mon  acceptance  of  specific  purposes  for 
prevocational  evaluation  or  of  the  limita¬ 
tions  inherent  in  our  facilities.  Perhaps  as 
a  consequence  of  these  ambiguities,  the 
lack  of  a  standardized  nomenclature  and 
functional  terminonogy  is  an  understand¬ 
able  reality. 

When  asked  to  state  the  most  usual  “in¬ 
appropriate”  reasons  for  referral,  six  agen¬ 
cies  stated  “lack  of  patient  motivation”; 
four  gave  unstabilized  patients  and  medi¬ 
cally  non-settled  claims;  three  gave  “spend 
time”;  two  each  replied  training,  ignor¬ 
ance  of  meaning  of  prevocational  evalua¬ 
tion,  unrealistic  prognosis  by  referring 
agency  for  employment,  and  lack  of  com¬ 
plete  knowledge.  Thirteen  others  stated  in¬ 
dividual  reasons,  while  ten  stated  that  no 
inappropriate  reasons  were  on  record. 

Comments.  It  will  be  noted  that  many 
agencies  felt  that  clients  were  inappro¬ 
priately  referred  on  the  basis  of  the  lack 
of  the  client’s  motivation  to  receive  and 
presumably  make  use  of  this  service.  The 
second  most  frequently  checked  reason  was 
that  of  the  physical  unreadiness  of  the 
client  for  realistic  vocational  evaluation 
and  planning.  At  most,  only  ten  of  the 
inappropriate  reasons  were  agreed  upon  by 


all  of  the  respondents.  When  these  items  [ 
are  compared  within  a  rather  liberal  inter¬ 
pretation  of  terminology,  with  their  list  of 
appropriate  reasons  for  referral,  eight  of 
the  inappropriate  reasons  seem  to  be  simi¬ 
lar  to  one  or  more  of  the  items  listed  by 
other  agencies  as  “appropriate”  in  another  ' 
question.  Obviously,  many  of  the  items  rep-  j 
resent  matters  of  staff  judgment  and  are  ex-  j 
tremely  difficult  to  evaluate  without  specific 
knowledge  of  the  agency  receiving  the  re¬ 
ferral  and  of  the  clients  referred.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  impression  of  confusion  con¬ 
cerning  the  purposes  and  limitations  of 
prevocational  units  is  reinforced  by  the 
contradictions,  variations,  and  ambiguities 
which  appear  and  reappear  in  the  responses 
to  presumably  vital  questions  concerning 
who  is  to  be  referred  and  for  what  services. 

Summary 

On  the  basis  of  these  findings  it  would 
appear  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
continuing  study  of  prevocational  evalua¬ 
tion  units.  If  there  is  a  conceptual  frame¬ 
work  within  which  we  are  to  operate,  what 
is  it  and  where  is  it  when  we  attempt  to 
define  our  everyday  procedures?  What 
methodology  is  existent  in  our  limited  staffs 
and  physical  plants  which  permits  us  to 
carry  out  forty-five  more  or  less  different 
functions?  On  what  validation  studies  does 
our  confidence  in  our  procedures  and  find¬ 
ings  rest?  Do  we  really  mean  to  suggest,  as 
is  indicated  by  some  of  the  terminology, 
that  such  units  have  three  valid  functions? 
Or  does  the  term  “evaluation”  have  so 
little  significance  that  it  often  includes  the 
functions  of  “treatment”  and  “training”? 

This  is  not  the  time  to  attempt  to  unify 
our  theories  and  methods;  but  surely  it 
must  be  the  time  for  continuing  agency 
soul  searching.  The  justification  of  this  ex¬ 
pensive  service  in  the  future  will  have  to 
be  based  on  more  than  a  sincere  desire  to 
do  something  for  our  clients,  and  piecemeal 
evidence  that  it  is  a  “worthwhile  service”  in 
the  opinion  of  vocational  rehabilitation  per¬ 
sonnel. 
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Adjustment  to 

VISUAL  DISABILITY  IN  ADOLESCENCE 

RITA  P.  UNDERBERG,  Ph.D.  RONALD  T.  VERILLO,  Ph.D. 
FRANK  G.  BENHAM,  Ph.D  EMORY  L.  COWEN,  Ph.D. 


Recently,  the  present  authors  com¬ 
pleted  a  volume  on  adjustment  to  visual 
disability  in  adolescence  (Cowen,  Under- 
berg,  Verillo  and  Benham,  1961).  With 
appropriate  deference  to  commonly  ac¬ 
cepted  standards  of  scientific  writing,  the 
volume  includes  detailed  reviews  of  perti¬ 
nent  professional  literature,  technical  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  development  of  our  re¬ 
search  methodology,  reports  of  reasonably 
complex  statistical  analyses  and  a  good 
deal  of  esoteric  terminology.  It  is  not  our 
intent,  here,  to  apologize  for  the  foregoing; 
to  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  such  a  re¬ 
port  is  necessary  not  only  so  that  the  pro¬ 
fessionally  qualified  critic  may  be  able  to 
evaluate  our  findings,  but  also  for  scientists 
in  the  field  who  may  wish  to  verify  or  to 
extend  our  work.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
are  aware  that  the  technical  volume  may 
not  communicate  our  basic  substantive 
findings  with  maximal  effectiveness  to  many 
people  for  whom  they  might  have  potential 
meaning.  Accordingly,  we  should  like  to 
summarize  our  project  unencumbered  by 
literature  reviews,  discussions  of  methodo¬ 
logical  problems,  statistics,  etc.,  in  a  form 
which  may  be  informative  and  useful  for 
parents,  teachers,  administrators,  workers 
with  the  blind,  and  others  with  interest  in 
visual  disability.  In  sum,  the  purpose  of 

The  study  for  this  book  7vas  inidcrtakeit  and  coni' 
pitted  at  tiw  Vim'crsity  of  Rochester,  *Vrtc'  York,  ir»- 
der  the  tienera!  supervision  of  Emory  L.  Corven,  pro^ 
fessor  of  psychology.  At  the  time,  the  three  junior 
authors  of  the  book  7eere  araduate  students  at  the  Vni' 
7‘ersity.  At  present.  Dr.  Vnderberg  is  on  the  Board  of 
Education  in  Rochester,  Dr.  Benham  serves  on  the 
Board  of  Public  Instruction,  Bradenton.  Florida,  and 
Dr.  rcri/lo  teaches  at  Syracuse  University. 


this  brief  paper  is  to  describe,  in  narrative 
style,  the  problem  we  set  out  to  investigate, 
how  we  did  the  job,  and  what  we  found.  If 
our  account  appears,  at  times,  to  be  dog¬ 
matic,  oversimplified,  or  lacking  in  detail, 
the  reader  may  be  assured  that  a  firmer 
base  for  our  statements  can  be  found  in  the 
original  source. 

The  Problem 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  research  was 
to  further  our  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  adjustment  to  visual  disability  in  ado¬ 
lescence.  Ultimately  our  project  studied  a 
variety  of  visually  disabled  youngsters: 
males  and  females;  totally  blind;  legally 
blind  and  partially  sighted;  those  living  at 
home  and  attending  public  day  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  and  those  living  away  from 
home  and  attending  residential  schools  for 
the  blind. 

Within  the  broad  framework  of  the 
study,  we  were  able  to  designate  before¬ 
hand  a  series  of  more  specific  guiding 
questions  towards  which  our  work  was  pri¬ 
marily  targeted.  For  example,  how  do  vis¬ 
ually  disabled  adolescents  compare  with 
demographically  similar  but  sighted  ado¬ 
lescents  in  personality  make-up  and  adjust¬ 
ment?  This  problem  was  in  no  sense  a 
novel  one;  in  fact  it  has  been  raised  and 
studied  by  scores  of  investigators  in  the 
past.  Our  review  of  prior  work,  however, 
suggested  that  the  substantial  majority  of 
earlier  studies  had  been  so  heavily  subject 
to  technical  flaws  (e.g.,  comparing  resi¬ 
dential  blind  with  community  sighted,  or 
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using  tests  and  techniques  with  the  blind 
which  had  been  developed  for  the  sighted 
and  were  inappropriate  for  use  with  the 
blind)  as  to  render  their  findings  grossly 
suspect.  Although  the  weight  of  evidence, 
as  well  as  layman’s  opinion,  seemed  to  add 
up  to  the  belief  that  we  might  expect  some¬ 
what  greater  maladjustment  in  the  visually 
disabled  as  contrasted  with  the  sighted,  the 
scientific  basis  for  such  a  view  was  weak. 
Hence,  the  potential  contribution  of  the 
present  research  for  this  issue  lay  not  so 
much  in  the  question's  being  posed,  as  it 
did  in  the  method  by  which  it  was  to  be 
examined. 

Our  review  of  pertinent  psychological 
literature  indicated  that  the  search  for  cor¬ 
relates  and  determinants  of  adjustment  to 
visual  disability  in  adolescence  might  profit¬ 
ably  be  directed  to  the  family  situation, 
particularly  parental  attitudes  and  parental 
understanding  of  their  children.  Within  this 
sphere,  the  specific  questions  which  we 
undertook  to  study  included  the  follow¬ 
ing:  How  do  the  parents  of  visually  dis¬ 
abled  and  otherwise  similar  but  sighted 
adolescents  compare  with  respect  to  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  child-rearing,  blindness,  au¬ 
thority,  and  minority  group  members? 
What  is  the  relationship,  if  any,  between 
these  parental  attitudes  and  adjustment  in 
the  child?  Are  there  differences  between 
groups  in  this  respect?  How  do  the  parents 
of  visually  disabled  and  of  sighted  young¬ 
sters  compare  in  their  ability  to  “under¬ 
stand”  their  offspring?  (i.e.,  to  predict  ac¬ 
curately  how  the  child  may  respond  to 
specific  test  questions  and  stimuli).  Does 
such  parental  understanding  relate  to  ad¬ 
justment  in  the  child,  and,  if  so,  are  there 
group  differences  in  this  regard? 

While  our  research  was  clustered  around 
the  foregoing  questions,  it  certainly  was  not 
limited  by  them.  Illustratively,  we  were  also 
interested  in  possible  adjustment  differences 
between  sexes,  as  a  function  of  degree  of  dis¬ 
ability,  and  between  home-living  and  resi¬ 
dential-living  visually  disabled  adolescents. 
Too,  we  were  oriented  to  the  possibility  of 


identifying  items  or  clusters  of  items,  bear-  \ 
ing  on  adjustment,  which  might  discrimi¬ 
nate  the  visually  disabled  adolescent  from 
his  sighted  peer,  as  well  as  the  prospect  of 
discovering  techniques  by  which  good  or 
poor  adjustment  could  be  predicted  before¬ 
hand.  Fundamentally,  we  might  character-  , 
ize  our  approach  as  one  in  which  we  sought 
at  all  times,  to  keep  our  ears  close  to  the 
ground  in  hopes  of  tapping,  by  whatever 
means,  information  which  might  potentially 
augment  understanding  of  factors  deter¬ 
mining  adjustment  to  visual  disability  in 
adolescence. 

Methods  and  Procedures 

From  the  very  earliest  it  was  apparent 
that,  if  meaningful  results  were  to  evolve 
from  our  work,  we  would  require  measur¬ 
ing  instruments  and  techniques  which  were 
as  appropriate  for  use  with  the  visually 
disabled  as  they  were  for  the  sighted.  All 
too  often  in  the  past,  investigators  had 
merely  taken  over  available  instruments 
used  for  research  with  the  sighted  and  had 
applied  these,  somewhat  indiscrinimately,  to 
the  visually  disabled.  Such  a  dubious  pro¬ 
cedure  usually  operates  so  that  the  visually 
disabled  person  scores  as  more  malad¬ 
justed  than  he  actually  is;  direct  physical 
limitations  imposed  by  the  disability  itself 
become  confounded  with  personality  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  maladjustments.  We  thus 
recognized  that  a  good  deal  of  effort  would 
have  to  be  invested  in  the  development  of 
new  instruments,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
adjustment.  Indeed,  the  entire  first  phase 
of  the  total  research  program  was  directed 
to  this  end.  Eventually,  we  emerged  with 
three  new  techniques  for  assessing  various 
facets  of  adjustment  which  yielded  seven 
separate  scores  for  each  subject. 

The  first  of  these  techniques,  the  self¬ 
ideal  sort,  consisted  of  a  series  of  sixty 
self-referent  statements,  which  the  subjects 
were  asked  to  order,  in  blocks  of  six,  along 
a  hypothetical  continuum  ranging  from 
most  to  least  descriptive  of  self.  This  sorting 
procedure  was  done  twice  by  each  sub- 
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ject,  once  for  the  self  concept  (the  way  1 
actually  am),  and  once  for  the  ideal  self 
(the  way  I  would  like  to  be).  Presumably, 
by  these  steps,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a 
picture  of  the  way -each  individual  sees 
himself  with  respect  to  significant  person¬ 
ality-related  characteristics  as  well  as  pro¬ 
vide  some  indication  of  how  he  would  like 
to  be  ideally.  Two  scores  are  derived  from 
the  self-ideal  sort:  a)  the  self-concept  ad¬ 
justment  score,  based  on  ratings  by  expert 
judges  of  the  adjustment  value  of  accept¬ 
ing  and  rejecting  particular  self-descriptive 
propositions,  and  b)  the  self-ideal  discrep¬ 
ancy  score,  based  on  the  congruence  be¬ 
tween  self  concept  and  ideal  self.  Evidence 
from  the  broader  psychological  literature 
suggests  that  the  less  the  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  one's  self  image  and  his  concept  of 
ideal  self,  the  better  adjusted  is  the  individ¬ 
ual  likely  to  be.  These  two  indices  clearly  re¬ 
flect  a  component  of  adjustment  which  is 
heavily  determined  by  the  internal  precep- 
tions  of  the  respondent. 

A  second  adjustment  measure  developed 
for  this  study  was  the  Teachers  Behavior 
Rating  Scale,  requiring  that  the  child's 
teachers  rate  his  actual  observed  behavior 
for  some  fifteen  basic  behavioral  dimen¬ 
sions.  This  scale  yields  a  second  type  of 
adjustment  score  which,  in  contrast  to  the 
self-concept  measures,  heavily  reflects  the 
perceptions  of  an  external  observer  who 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  interact  exten¬ 
sively  with  the  subject. 

The  final  series  of  adjustment-related 
measures  was  drawn  from  an  objectively 
scorable  projective  type  test,  specially  de¬ 
veloped  for  this  research  and  dubbed  the 
Situations  Projective  Test  B  (SPT-B).  This 
test  consists  of  a  series  of  twelve  line  draw¬ 
ings.  with  minimal  descriptions,  of  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  typical  interactions  between  the  ado¬ 
lescent  and  his  parents.  For  visually 
disabled  subjects,  only  verbal  descriptions 
of  the  situations  were  used  as  stimuli.  For 
each  interaction  a  set  of  four  response 
options  is  provided,  and  the  subject  is  asked 
to  rank  order  these  according  to  his  im¬ 


pressions  about  how  accurately  they  de¬ 
scribe  the  stimulus  situation.  The  response 
options,  through  a  prior  judging  process, 
had  been  established  to  reflect  the  categor¬ 
ies  of  perceived  pity,  perceived  over-protec¬ 
tion,  perceived  rejection  and  perceived  ac¬ 
ceptance.  By  summing  the  individual  sets 
of  responses  to  these  twelve  stimuli,  scores 
for  each  child  on  each  dimension  can  be 
derived. 

The  selection  and  development  of  parent 
attitude  measures  was  considerably  simpler 
than  had  been  the  case  for  the  adjustment 
indices.  This  was  so  not  only  because  of 
many  prior  investigations  available  in  this 
area,  but  also  because  the  parents  were  not 
themselves  disabled,  and  the  possibility  of 
using  a  number  of  veteran  attitude  assess¬ 
ment  techniques  without  major  modifica¬ 
tion  was  much  greater.  In  all,  we  utilized 
eleven  attitude  indices.  Seven  of  these  com¬ 
prised  our  so-called  Master  Scale,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  series  of  propositions  with  which 
the  parent  could  either  strongly  or  mildly 
agree  or  disagree.  Four  of  these  seven 
scales  reflected  the  child-rearing  attitudes 
of  dominance,  over-protection,  rejection 
and  acceptance.  The  remaining  three 
measured  attitudes  toward  authority,  mi¬ 
nority  groups,  and  blindness,  (the  last  of 
these  being  specially  constructed  for  this 
research).  The  first  four  parent-attitude 
measures  were  derived  from  another  form 
of  the  Situations  Projective  Test  (SPT-A). 
In  this  case,  using  the  same  pictorial  stimuli 
as  had  been  used  for  the  SPT-B,  the  parent 
was  asked  to  rank  order  each  of  four  new 
options,  in  terms  of  how  accurately  they 
described  what  was  being  depicted.  These 
options  had  been  judged  to  reflect  parental 
perceptions  of  dominance,  over-protection, 
rejection  and  acceptance. 

The  last  basic  group  of  measures  used  in 
this  study  included  the  five  parental  under¬ 
standing  indices.  Each  parent  was  asked  to 
predict  specifically  how  he  thought  his  child 
had  responded  on  several  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  tasks.  Thus,  the  parent  was  asked 
to  assume  the  child's  frame  of  reference  as 
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accurately  as  possible.  Understanding  was 
assessed  using  the  self-sort  and  the  SPT-B 
measures  of  perceived  pity,  over-protec¬ 
tion,  rejection  and  acceptance.  In  each  case 
the  smaller  the  discrepancy  between  the 
parents’  prediction  of  the  child’s  response 
and  the  child’s  actual  response,  the  greater 
was  understanding  presumed  to  be. 

In  the  total  course  of  the  experiment, 
data  were  collected  for  three  major 
samples:  a)  a  home-living  group  of  vis¬ 
ually  disabled  adolescents  (N  =  71)  attend¬ 
ing  public  day  educational  facilities.  This 
group  included  both  males  and  females 
and  consisted  of  three  sub-groups  differ¬ 
entiable  with  respect  to  degree  of  disabil¬ 
ity:  totally  blind,  legally  blind,  and  partially 
sighted.  (The  latter  were  bound  by  the 
common  denominator  of  sufficient  visual 
impairment  to  warrant  assignment  to  a 
special  class  for  the  visually  disabled  within 
the  given  public  educational  system),  b)  a 
control  group  consisting  of  forty  demo- 
graphically  comparable  but  sighted  ado¬ 
lescents,  and  c)  a  group  of  visually  disabled 
adolescents  (N  =  56)  living  away  from  the 
parental  home  and  attending  residential 
schools  for  the  blind.  This  latter  group  in¬ 
cluded  identifiable  sub-groups  of  totally 
blind  and  legally  blind  youngsters.  Thus 
the  basic  data  for  our  study  came  from  a 
total  of  167  youngsters,  each  falling  into 
one  of  these  three  major  groupings.  For 
every  child  seen,  we  also  tested  the  mother; 
in  addition  we  were  able  to  see  about  40 
per  cent  of  the  fathers. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  equate  the  three 
major  groups  for  age,  sex,  intelligence, 
grade  placement,  and  socio-economic  sta¬ 
tus.  Although  we  were  not  totally  success¬ 
ful  in  this  endeavor,  there  was  reasonable 
cross-group  comparability  for  these  basic 
control  variables.  By  and  large,  we  were 
working  with  youngsters:  a)  between  the 
ages  of  thirteen  and  eighteen,  averaging 
around  15.5  years,  b)  between  the  seventh 
and  twelfth  grades,  averaging  around  9.5, 
and  c)  within  the  normal  intelligence  range, 
with  an  average  IQ  of  about  105. 


All  youngsters  were  seen  twice  for  test¬ 
ing  sessions  of  approximately  one  hour 
each,  while  parents  were  seen  in  a  single 
testing  session  running  roughly  two  hours. 
The  test  batteries,  both  for  children  and 
parents,  were  set  up  in  a  fixed  order  and 
were  so  administered  throughout  the  study. 
The  data  were  subjected  to  extensive  statis¬ 
tical  analyses,  some  done  by  hand,  others 
by  electronic  data  processing  machines. 
Our  findings,  which  follow,  are  based  on 
these  analyses. 

Results 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  finding 
deriving  from  this  research  is  that  there 
are  no  systematic  or  consistent  differences 
among  our  three  major  groups  in  person¬ 
ality  attributes  or  adjustment.  This  state¬ 
ment  applies  to  our  seven  global  measures 
of  adjustment  as  well  as  to  more  specific 
items  or  sub-clusters  of  responses.  Look¬ 
ing  at  the  data  for  our  several  degree-of- 
disability  sub-groups  the  evidence  again 
points  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
adjustment  differences  are  present.  If  any¬ 
thing,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  partially 
sighted  adolescent  to  show  up  as  slightly 
more  maladjusted  than  his  objectively 
more  disabled  peers.  To  the  extent  that  this 
finding  is  at  all  meaningful  it  may  reflect 
the  peculiarly  marginal  psychological  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  these  youngsters  are  some¬ 
times  placed.  The  single  striking  sex  dif¬ 
ference  in  adjustment  occurs  within  the 
residential  group,  where  visually  disabled 
males  appear  to  be  better  adjusted  than  are 
their  female  counterparts. 

Overlap  and  cross-group  comparability 
adjustment  measures,  rather  than  clear-cut 
group  differences,  is  without  question  our 
most  salient  observation  in  this  area.  Vis¬ 
ually  disabled  subjects  appear  to  be  every 
bit  as  well  adjusted  as  their  demographically 
comparable  sighted  peers.  Nor  is  there  very 
much  to  choose  from  with  respect  to  better 
adjustment  when  comparing  home-living 
visually  disabled  adolescents  attending  pub¬ 
lic  day  educational  facilities  with  those  at- 


tending  residential  schools  for  the  blind. 
For  those  who  would  argue  that  residential 
placement  either  automatically  facilitates 
or  thwarts  good  adjustment  in  the  adoles¬ 
cent  blind,  the  present  results  offer  little 
comfort. 

To  a  considerable  extent  these  results 
run  counter  to  popular  belief  as  well  as  to 
prior  research  findings  suggesting  poorer 
adjustment  for  visually  disabled  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  sighted  individuals.  It  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  our  data  may  be  limited  by 
the  criteria  indices  of  adjustment  or  by  the 
particular  age  group  we  have  selected  for 
study.  We,  however,  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  they  accurately  reflect  nature.  Perhaps 
this  discrepancy  may  be  understood  in  the 
light  of  the  higher  degree  of  experimental 
control  and  the  development  of  assessment 
procedures  more  suitable  to  the  visually 
disabled  upon  which  this  research  has  been 
predicated.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  would  sub¬ 
mit  that  the  present  findings  cast  an  im¬ 
portant  shadow  of  doubt  on  beliefs  about 
inherent  associations  between  visual  dis¬ 
ability  and  maladjustment.  While  it  may 
represent  a  “line  of  least  resistance”  for 
some  to  assume  that  blindness  should  be 
predisposing  to  maladjustment,  such  rea¬ 
soning  does  not  always  correspond  to  em¬ 
pirical  fact.  At  the  very  least  we  would 
reason  that  the  burden  of  proof  must  rest 
with  those  who  argue  any  contingency  be¬ 
tween  blindness  and  maladjustment.  Our 
own  hunch  is  that  the  determinants  of  good 
or  poor  adjustment  to  visual  disability  will 
ultimately  be  found  to  reside  in  variables 
in  the  individual's  psychological  makeup, 
rather  than  in  automatic,  objective  aspects 
of  the  sensory  deficit. 

Constructively,  it  was  also  possible  for 
us  to  identify,  with  some  stability,  a  series 
of  predictive  factors  which,  if  present,  are 
likely  to  be  indicators  of  good  adjustment 
both  for  the  visually  disabled  and  the 
sighted  adolescent.  The  youngster  with  a 
relatively  high  socio-economic  background, 
who  perceives  a  good  degree  of  parental 
acceptance,  and  whose  mother  predicts  that 


he  will  see  himself  as  well  adjusted  and 
also  sees  him  as  rather  similar  to  the  typi¬ 
cal  adolescent,  turns  out  to  be  the  one  who 
is,  indeed,  well  adjusted.  This  type  of  de¬ 
rived  prediction  formula  is  at  least  as  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  two  visually  disabled  groups 
as  it  is  to  the  sighted  control  group,  under¬ 
scoring  once  again  the  cross-group  similar¬ 
ity,  so  widespread  throughout  our  data. 

The  numerous  parental  attitude  measures 
employed  in  the  present  study  failed  to  dif¬ 
ferentiate  the  mothers  of  our  three  overall 
groups.  Contrary  to  prior  expectations,  the 
anticipated  relationships  between  positive 
parental  attitudes  and  good  adjustment  in 
the  child  were  not  found  in  any  of  the 
groups.  In  retrospect,  we  feel  that  the  type 
of  attitude  measure  in  this  investigation,  in¬ 
volving  a  public  verbal  statement  by  the 
parent,  was  not  optimally  suited  for  the 
task  at  hand.  Perhaps  more  profitable  study 
of  the  attitude-adjustment  relationship  in 
the  future  may  derive  from  the  use  of 
depth-oriented  techniques  for  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  parental  attitudes. 

The  findings  with  respect  to  parental 
understanding  were  considerably  more  re¬ 
warding.  Although  there  were  no  differ¬ 
ences  in  amount  of  maternal  understanding 
among  groups,  in  all  three  groups  there 
were  systematic  and  consistent  relationships 
between  high  understanding  in  the  mother 
and  good  adjustment  in  the  child.  Presum¬ 
ably  when  a  mother  is  capable  of  predicting 
her  offspring's  test  behavior  accurately  this 
reflects  a  type  of  identification,  empathy 
and  reality  perception  which  are  essential 
correlates  of  good  adjustment  in  the  child. 
Once  again,  the  rule  of  comparability  of 
groups  was  operating  in  that  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  understanding  and  adjustment 
was  found  in  both  the  visually  disabled 
sample  and  in  the  sighted  one.  Our  results 
suggest  that  parental  understanding,  as  we 
have  defined  this  term,  is  likely  to  be  an  im¬ 
portant  concomitant  of  good  adjustment 
in  the  child. 

Although  both  our  attitude  and  under¬ 
standing  measures  were  based  on  the  pub- 
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uccurutcly  uh  possible.  Understanding  was 
assessed  using  the  sell-sort  and  the  SPT-B 
measures  of  perceived  pity,  over-protec¬ 
tion,  rejection  and  acceptance.  In  each  case 
the  smaller  the  discrepancy  between  the 
parents'  prediction  of  the  child's  response 
and  the  child's  actual  response,  the  greater 
was  understanding  presumed  to  be. 

In  the  total  course  of  the  experiment, 
data  were  collected  for  three  major 
samples:  a)  a  home-living  group  of  vis¬ 
ually  disabled  adolescents  (N  =  7I )  attend¬ 
ing  public  day  educational  facilities.  This 
group  included  both  males  and  females 
and  consisted  of  three  sub-groups  differ- 
entiable  with  respect  to  degree  of  disabil¬ 
ity:  totally  blind,  legally  blind,  and  partially 
sighted.  (The  latter  were  bound  by  the 
common  denominator  of  sufficient  visual 
impairment  to  warrant  assignment  to  a 
special  class  for  the  visually  disabled  within 
the  given  public  educational  system),  b)  a 
control  group  consisting  of  forty  demo- 
graphically  comparable  but  sighted  ado¬ 
lescents,  and  c)  a  group  of  visually  disabled 
adolescents  (N  =  56)  living  away  from  the 
parental  home  and  attending  residential 
schools  for  the  blind.  This  latter  group  in¬ 
cluded  identifiable  sub-groups  of  totally 
blind  and  legally  blind  youngsters.  Thus 
the  basic  data  for  our  study  came  from  a 
total  of  167  youngsters,  each  falling  into 
one  of  these  three  major  groupings.  For 
every  child  seen,  we  also  tested  the  mother; 
in  addition  we  were  able  to  see  about  40 
per  cent  of  the  fathers. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  equate  the  three 
major  groups  for  age,  sex,  intelligence, 
grade  placement,  and  socio-economic  sta¬ 
tus.  Although  we  were  not  totally  success¬ 
ful  in  this  endeavor,  there  was  reasonable 
cross-group  comparability  for  these  basic 
control  variables.  By  and  large,  we  were 
working  with  youngsters:  a)  between  the 
ages  of  thirteen  and  eighteen,  averaging 
around  15.5  years,  b)  between  the  seventh 
and  twelfth  grades,  averaging  around  9.5, 
and  c)  within  the  normal  intelligence  range, 
with  an  average  IQ  of  about  105. 


All  youngsters  were  seen  twice  for  test-  [] 
ing  sessions  of  approximately  one  hour  1 
each,  while  parents  were  seen  in  a  single  | 
testing  session  running  roughly  two  houa 
The  test  butteries,  both  for  children  and  | 
parents,  were  set  up  in  a  fixed  order  and 
were  so  administered  throughout  the  study.  I 
The  data  were  subjected  to  extensive  statis-  , 
ticul  analyses,  some  done  by  hand,  othen 
by  electronic  data  processing  machines. 
Our  findings,  which  follow,  are  bused  on  ; 
these  analyses.  j 
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Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  finding  f  !>tndy.  > 
deriving  from  this  research  is  that  there  ]  ibat  the 
are  no  systematic  or  consistent  differences  '  'bis  dis 
among  our  three  major  groups  in  person-  I'gbt  of 
ality  attributes  or  adjustment.  This  stat^  L  control 
ment  applies  to  our  seven  global  measures  I  procedi 
of  adjustment  as  well  as  to  more  specific  |  disablei 
items  or  sub-clusters  of  responses.  Look-  |  predica 
ing  at  the  data  for  our  several  degree-of-  *  niit  thi 
disability  sub-groups  the  evidence  again  j|  portant 
points  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  no  inherer 
adjustment  differences  are  present.  If  any-  -  ability 
thing,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  partially  represe 
sighted  adolescent  to  show  up  as  slightly  If  some  t 
more  maladjusted  than  his  objectively  |  predisp 
more  disabled  peers.  To  the  extent  that  this  |  soning 
finding  is  at  all  meaningful  it  may  reflect  P  pirical 
the  peculiarly  marginal  psychological  posi-  |  reason 
tion  in  which  these  youngsters  are  some-  |  "'bb  tl 
times  placed.  The  single  striking  sex  dif-  |  •*oon 
ference  in  adjustment  occurs  within  the  |  own  hi 
residential  group,  where  visually  disabled  |  or  poo 
males  appear  to  be  better  adjusted  than  are  |  ultima 
their  female  counterparts.  I  ibe 
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adjustment  measures,  rather  than  clear-cut  j  *be 
group  differences,  is  without  question  our  Cor 
most  salient  observation  in  this  area.  Vis-  1  us  to 
ually  disabled  subjects  appear  to  be  every  j  of  pre 
bit  as  well  adjusted  as  their  demographically  f  bl^cly 
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ey.  1  tending  residential  schools  for  the  blind, 
our  j  fot  those  who  would  argue  that  residential 
igk  placement  either  automatically  facilitates 
jn.  '  or  thwarts  good  adjustment  in  the  adoles- 
and  col  present  results  offer  little 

lod  comfort. 

ijy  To  a  considerable  extent  these  results 
itit.  run  counter  to  popular  belief  as  well  as  to 
len  prior  research  findings  suggesting  poorer 
adjustment  for  visually  disabled  as  con¬ 
og  I  irasled  with  sighted  individuals.  It  is  con- 
^  ceivable  that  our  data  may  be  limited  by 
|i  the  criteria  indices  of  adjustment  or  by  the 
particular  age  group  we  have  selected  for 
ling  ■  >iudy.  We,  however,  are  inclined  to  believe 
lere  !  that  they  accurately  reflect  nature.  Perhaps 
ices  this  discrepancy  may  be  understood  in  the 
on-  light  of  the  higher  degree  of  experimental 
ite-  I  control  and  the  development  of  assessment 
ires  f  procedures  more  suitable  to  the  visually 
ijfic  disabled  upon  which  this  research  has  been 
ok-  :  predicated.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  would  sub- 
.of-  I  mit  that  the  present  findings  cast  an  im- 
;ain  portant  shadow  of  doubt  on  beliefs  about 
no  inherent  associations  between  visual  dis- 
ny.  ability  and  maladjustment.  While  it  may 
ally  represent  a  “line  of  least  resistance”  for 
stiy  I-  some  to  assume  that  blindness  should  be 
rely  [  predisposing  to  maladjustment,  such  rea- 
this  I  soning  does  not  always  correspond  to  em- 
lect  f  pirical  fact.  At  the  very  least  we  would 
osi-  I  reason  that  the  burden  of  proof  must  rest 
me-  '  with  those  who  argue  any  contingency  be- 
(]jf.  I  tween  blindness  and  maladjustment.  Our 
the  [  own  hunch  is  that  the  determinants  of  good 
lied  ~  or  poor  adjustment  to  visual  disability  will 
are  |  ultimately  be  found  to  reside  in  variables 
.  in  the  individual's  psychological  makeup, 
lity  I  rather  than  in  automatic,  objective  aspects 
cut  *  of  the  sensory  deficit, 
our  Constructively,  it  was  also  possible  for 
^is-  I  us  to  identify,  with  some  stability,  a  series 
cry  L  of  predictive  factors  which,  if  present,  are 
ally  I'  likely  to  be  indicators  of  good  adjustment 
rery  1  both  for  the  visually  disabled  and  the 
tter  f  sighted  adolescent.  The  youngster  with  a 
ling  I  relatively  high  socio-economic  background, 
lub-  I  who  perceives  a  good  degree  of  parental 
at-  j|  acceptance,  and  whose  mother  predicts  that 
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he  will  see  himself  as  well  adjusted  and 
also  sees  him  as  rather  similar  to  the  typi¬ 
cal  adolescent,  turns  out  to  be  the  one  who 
is,  indeed,  well  adjusted.  This  type  of  de¬ 
rived  prediction  formula  is  at  least  as  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  two  visually  disabled  groups 
as  it  is  to  the  sighted  control  group,  under¬ 
scoring  once  again  the  cross-group  similar¬ 
ity,  so  widespread  throughout  our  data. 

The  numerous  parental  attitude  measures 
employed  in  the  present  study  failed  to  dif¬ 
ferentiate  the  mothers  of  our  three  overall 
groups.  Contrary  to  prior  expectations,  the 
anticipated  relationships  between  positive 
parental  attitudes  and  good  adjustment  in 
the  child  were  not  found  in  any  of  the 
groups.  In  retrospect,  we  feel  that  the  type 
of  attitude  measure  in  this  investigation,  in¬ 
volving  a  public  verbal  statement  by  the 
parent,  was  not  optimally  suited  for  the 
task  at  hand.  Perhaps  more  profitable  study 
of  the  attitude-adjustment  relationship  in 
the  future  may  derive  from  the  use  of 
depth-oriented  techniques  for  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  parental  attitudes. 

The  findings  with  respect  to  parental 
understanding  were  considerably  more  re¬ 
warding.  Although  there  were  no  differ¬ 
ences  in  amount  of  maternal  understanding 
among  groups,  in  all  three  groups  there 
were  systematic  and  consistent  relationships 
between  high  understanding  in  the  mother 
and  good  adjustment  in  the  child.  Presum¬ 
ably  when  a  mother  is  capable  of  predicting 
her  offspring’s  test  behavior  accurately  this 
reflects  a  type  of  identification,  empathy 
and  reality  perception  which  are  essential 
correlates  of  good  adjustment  in  the  child. 
Once  again,  the  rule  of  comparability  of 
groups  was  operating  in  that  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  understanding  and  adjustment 
was  found  in  both  the  visually  disabled 
sample  and  in  the  sighted  one.  Our  results 
suggest  that  parental  understanding,  as  we 
have  defined  this  term,  is  likely  to  be  an  im¬ 
portant  concomitant  of  good  adjustment 
in  the  child. 

Although  both  our  attitude  and  under¬ 
standing  measures  were  based  on  the  pub- 
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lie  verbal  responses  of  the  parent,  the  two 
classes  of  measures  were  only  minimally 
interrelated.  Whereas  attitude  measures 
failed  to  relate  to  adjustment  indicators  in 
the  cfaikL  understanding  measures  did  so 
with  good  coosisteiicy.  Perhaps  this  was  so 
because  the  attitude  scales  tend  to  en¬ 
courage  intellectualizatioa.  defensiveness^ 
and  a  tendency  K>  falsify  in  a  situation 
where  the  social  pressure  of  the  examiner's 
presence  may  orient  the  parent  toward  so- 
cialy  approved  responses.  By  contrast,  the 
task  horn  which  the  understandnig  naeas- 
ures  ate  derived  enoounges  oamaete.  ac- 
curacy-orienned  respanses  by  the  patem- 
rater. 


Snnunary  and  Implications 


search  ' 


The  present  research  may  be  regankd 
as  specihe  illustratioa  of  a  growing  ym 
of  research  oriented  toward  the  sodo-pn- 
chological  aspects  of  visual  disability,  h 
the  field  of  visual  disability  we  have  1; 
non  proceeded  beyond  simple  custodU 
concerns  and  beyond  programs  taigenf 
exclusively  or  even  primarily  tonud  th 
pliysioonaedkal  problems.  We  me.  gnn 
lattlahly  in  the  view  of  present  anthns. 
moving  inso  a  period  of  needed  coaotn 
wirii  the  social  and  psychological  aspeon 
of  the  visualy  disdhled  indKidnaTs  fs- 
jsaence. 
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In  the  main,  the  facegon^  lelationsh^H 
amoi^  variables  were  also  found  to  be 
present  when  the  fathers'  dau  were  used 
instead  of  the  mothers',  but  such  reiation- 
slups  were  more  dflule  in  this  instanoc.  It 
is  difficuh  to  jud^  witfa  any  d^iee  of  cer¬ 
tainty,  whether  these  less  dear-cut  findii^ 
truly  reflect  a  lesser  importance  of  the 
father-child  as  opposed  to  the  motber-diild 
relationship,  or  whether  they  may  be  arti- 
factually  weakened  by  the  relatively  small 
size  of  the  fathers'  sample. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation  we 
sought  to  identify,  empirically,  other 
promising  research  leads.  In  this  regard, 
several  additional  variables  with  which  we 
were  only  minimally  concerned  at  the  start 
of  the  experiment  showed  up  as  consist¬ 
ently  relating  to  a  cluster  of  outside  meas¬ 
ures  reflecting  good  adjustment  in  the  child 
and  or  healthy  parent-child  relationships. 
Illustratively,  where  the  mothers’  predic¬ 
tion  for  her  child's  self  concept  indicated 
good  adjustment,  where  the  mother’s  rating 
of  the  average  adolescent  was  very  close 
to  her  own  child’s  self-rating,  where  the 
mother’s  prediction  for  the  child’s  self  con¬ 
cept  was  closely  related  to  the  child’s  actual 
ideal  self,  healthy,  positive  correlates  in 
terms  of  child  adjustment  and  parent-child 
relationships  were  likely  to  be  present.  As 
such,  each  of  these  variables  may  merit 
more  extensive  investigation  in  the  future. 


Fnan  our  own  expericDoe  we  cuhc  ' 
overemphasize  the  imponanoe  of  detehp- 
appropriate  techiuques  and  meduh 
for  assesang  diverse  oompooeiits  of  ai-  ' 
justment  in  die  visually  disabled.  WVa 
dus  is  done,  we  may  find  that  fane 
strof^ly  held  bdiefs  may  be  diaflayd. 
Our  own  findings,  for  example,  cast  douh 
upon  any  prior  convictions  about  inevih 
able  relationships  between  visual  disabffity 
and  inadequate  adjustment  Throughout  the 
study  we  have  been  much  more  impressed 
by  similarities  in  personality  function  aad 
adjustment  between  visually  disabled  and 
sighted  adolescents  than  we  have  been  bjf 
differences.  We  have  found  that  publidy 
expressed  maternal  attitudes  are  poor  pre¬ 
dictors  of  adjustment  in  the  child,  but  that 
measures  of  maternal  understanding  cor¬ 
relate  sensitively  and  consistently  with  in¬ 
dicators  of  good  adjustment.  We  believe 
that  we  have  made  progress  in  the  identifi¬ 
cation  not  only  of  a  complex  set  of  predic¬ 
tors  of  good  adjustment  to  visual  disability, 
but  also  of  several  variables  which  may 
well  warrant  research  attention  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Our  approach,  while  worked  out  in 
the  context  of  visual  disability,  seems  struc¬ 
turally  to  represent  one  which  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  with  profit  to  other  disability  groups 
as  well. 

We  shall  look  forward  to  an  expansion 
of  this  socio-psychologically  oriented 
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^jrcfa  vkith  the  visually  disabled.  Such  an 
jfjproach  should  now  be  viewed  as  one 
necessary  plank  in  a  cross-disciplinaiy  plat- 
***  fofin  designed  not  only  to  solidify  the  sc»- 
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entiSc  base  for  our  knowledge  about  visual 
disability,  but  uldmately  to  contribute  to  a 
more  effective  way  of  life  for  the  visually 
disabled  person  himself. 
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V1LLI.4M  M.  MCPHEE,  Pk.D. 

F.  LEGRANDE  MAGLEBY,  Pk.D. 


SiaTE  .VGENCIES  ooDccmed  with  the  voca- 


tunal  Tehabilitation  of  the  physically  or 
meauDy  handicapped  dose  their  cases  as 


y 

I 

1 


♦ 


rehabilitated  or  non-rdubilitated.  Clients 
in  the  former  classiScation  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  physical  examinations  and  medical 
treatment,  vocational  counseling,  training, 
and  job  placement.  They  are  employed 
alien  their  cases  are  closed.  Some  of  the 
clients  in  the  latter  classification  may  not 
be  eligible  for  agency  services  because  of 
satisfactory  employment,  or  because  their 
disability  is  not  a  vocational  handicap. 
Others  may  begin  a  training  program  but 
discontinue  because  of  failure  or  inade¬ 
quate  interest.  Some  may  not  be  provided 
rehabilitation  services  because  they  are  too 
physically  or  emotionally  ill  to  benefit  from 
the  program.  In  general,  these  clients  are 
unemployed  when  the  cases  are  closed. 

In  the  state  of  Montana,  vocational  re- 
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habilitatkn  services  for  die  biind  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Montana  Sute  Department  of 
PiMic  Wdfare.  In  addition,  this  depart¬ 
ment  provides  a  program  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness  and  the  restoration  oi 
eyeright.  The  Montana  statutes  specifically 
state:* 


‘‘Blind  individual”  means  an  individ¬ 
ual  whose  actual  visual  acuity  does 
not  exceed  20/200  in  the  better  eye 
with  correcting  lenses  or  whose  visii^ 
acuity  is  greater  than  20/200  but  b 
accompanied  by  a  limitation  in  the 
field  of  vision  such  that  the  widest 
diameter  of  the  visual  field  subtends  an 
angle  no  greater  than  20  degrees;  or 
who  has  other  eye  conditions  which 
render  vision  equally  defective;  or 
who  has  an  eye  condition  which  will 
cause  blindness. 

What  vocational  adjustments  are  made 
by  rehabilitated  and  non-rehabilitated  blind 
clients  after  their  cases  are  closed  by  the 
department  of  public  welfare?  What  are 
some  of  the  similarities  and  differences  in 
the  characteristics  of  the  employed  and  un¬ 
employed?  To  answer  these  and  other 
questions  pertinent  to  the  problem  of  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  blind,  a  re- 


*  The  Public  Welfare  Act:  Revised  Codes  of  Mon¬ 
tana  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Helena,  Montana, 
1957,  p.  57. 
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Table  1 


Employment  classifications  in  1958,  oj  sixty-nine  blind  persons  closed  as  rehabilitated  or  non- 
rehabilitated  by  the  Montana  Department  of  Public  Welfare  between  1949  and  1954. 


Employment 

Classiti  cations 
(1958) 

Rehabilitated  at 
case  closure 

Non-rehabilitated 
at  case  closure 

Number 

Per  cent 

No. 

Per  cent 

No.  I*er  cent 

Housewiv'es 

(homemakers  for  them¬ 
selves  and  at  least  one 
other  jxirson) 

20 

29 

12 

18 

8  11 

Retired 

(si.\tv  or  older) 

16 

23 

9 

13 

7  10 

Employed 

(full  or  part-time  in 
gainful  employment) 

17 

25 

11 

16 

6  9 

U  nemployed 
(commercially) 

16 

23 

3 

4 

13  19 

Total 

69 

100 

35 

51 

34  49 
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search  team  from  the  Graduate  School  of 
Social  Work  of  the  University  of  Utah  in¬ 
terviewed  sixty-nine  blind  clients  whose 
cases  had  been  closed  by  the  Montana  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Welfare  during  the 
years  1949-54.*’"  The  interviews  were  made 
during  the  summer  of  1958,  or  four  to 
nine  years  after  case  closure.*** 

The  employment  classifications  of  these 
sixty-nine  blind  clients,  when  interviewed 
in  1958,  are  shown  in  Table  1.  Some  of 
the  factors  which  influenced  their  adjust¬ 
ment  are  discussed  in  this  paper. 

The  Housewife 

Of  the  twenty  housewives  studied,  twelve 
had  been  closed  rehabilitated  and  eight  non- 
rehabilitated.  These  women  ranged  in  ages 
from  24  to  72,  three-fourths  of  them  being 
over  forty  years  of  age.  More  than  half 
lived  in  urban  areas  and  70  per  cent 
were  married.  Seventeen  of  these  women 
lived  either  with  their  spouses  or  their 
children;  only  three  lived  alone.  Three  had 
been  born  blind,  and  twelve  stated  that  dis¬ 


**  The  investiftatton  of  the  adjustment  of  the  blind 
7vas  only  part  of  a  research  project  7vhich  ivas  sup¬ 
ported  in  part  bv  a  grant  from  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  t)epartment  of  Health,  Education  and 
IVelfare.  IVashington  D.  C. 

***  Vnh’ersity  of  Utah.  Graduate  School  of  Social 
Work.  The  Influence  of  Emotional,  Social,  and  Phy^ii- 
cal  Factors  on  Vf>cational  Rehabilitation  Adjustment, 
Montana  Preliminary  Repfirt. 


ease  had  been  the  primary  cause  of  their  1 
blindness.  Eleven  had  become  blind  after  i 
forty  years  of  age,  and  the  average  cost  for  * 
the  twelve  who  were  closed  rehabilitated  j 
was  $752.00.  Nine  of  these  rehabilitated  = 
women  had  been  closed  as  a  housewife,  j 
As  previously  stated  in  this  paper,  it  is  the  ; 
policy  of  the  Services  for  the  Blind  in  j 
Montana  to  accept  a  client  who  has  a  tnedi-  | 
cal  report  stating  that  she  will  become  I 
blind  in  the  near  future  even  though  she  | 
has  her  sight  at  time  of  acceptance.  These 
individuals  may  then  be  sent  to  a  summer 
school  for  the  blind  where  they  are  taught 
how  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  housewife 
in  the  event  of  the  onset  of  blindness. 

All  of  the  housewives  were  asked  the 
following  question  at  time  of  interview: 
“How  long  after  the  onset  of  your  disabil¬ 
ity  did  you  apply  for  rehabilitation  serv¬ 
ices?”  The  responses  to  this  question  are 
illustrated  in  Table  2: 

Only  two  of  the  non-rehabilitated  clients 
terminated  services  on  their  own  volition: 
the  other  clients  were  terminated  because 
they  had  additional  severe  disabilities  be¬ 
sides  blindness. 

The  Retired 

Of  the  sixteen  retired  blind  clients 
studied,  nine  had  been  rehabilitated  and 
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seven  had  been  closed  non-rehabilitated. 
There  were  three  females  in  this  group, 
two  who  were  widowed  and  one  divorced. 
Fifty  per  cent  were  found  to  be  living  in 
urban  counties,  and  ranged  in  age  from 
sixty-one  to  seventy-four  at  the  time  of 
interview.  The  average  age  was  sixty-eight. 
Three-fourths  of  this  group  had  been  dis¬ 
abled  after  forty-five  years  of  age,  the  main 
cause  of  blindness  being  disease.  Only  one 
individual  had  never  worked  and  this  was 
a  male  Indian.  Eleven  of  this  group  re¬ 
ported  substantial  employment,  and  only 
one  individual  was  confined  and  hospital¬ 
ized  when  interviewed.  Seven  were  living 
alone  at  time  of  interview. 

Vocational  Adjustment  of 
Rehabilitated  Clients 

As  seen  in  Table  1,  of  the  thirty-five 
blind  clients  who  were  rehabilitated  during 
the  years  1949-54,  eleven  were  employed 
and  three  were  unemployed  when  inter¬ 
viewed  in  1958.  The  job  stability  of  the 
employed  clients  was  good.  Seven  were 
working  at  the  same  occupation  as  at  case 
,  closure.  Only  one  of  the  eleven  employed 
rehabilitants  had  changed  jobs  more  than 
twice.  At  interview  the  average  weekly 
wage  of  the  eleven  clients  was  $52.00. 

Nine  of  the  eleven  employed  rehabilitants 
reported  they  had  worked  full  time  (thirty- 
five  hours  or  more  per  week)  during  the 
j  four  to  nine  years  since  rehabilitation  serv¬ 
ices,  and  two  of  the  eleven  had  worked 


part-time  during  this  period.  One  of  the 
latter  rehabilitants  reported  he  had  been 
temporarily  unemployed  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  but  had  worked  most  of  the 
time  since  rehabilitation  services  as  a  tim¬ 
ber  scaler  for  saw  mills.  The  other  client 
reporting  part-time  employment  said  he 
had  been  working  two  hours  a  day  as  a 
janitor  for  several  years.  He  was  forty-nine 
years  of  age,  had  completed  high  school, 
and  had  two  dependents.  He  had  been 
blind  since  birth.  He  wanted  to  increase 
his  earnings  but  felt  incapable  of  doing  so. 

Only  three  of  the  rehabilitated  clients  re¬ 
ported  unemployment  during  the  entire 
year  prior  to  the  research  interview,  and 
two  of  these  had  worked  most  of  the  time 
since  rehabilitation  services.  One  of  these 
clients,  age  forty-nine,  was  unable  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  employment  because  his  vision 
became  worse.  A  second  unemployed  client 
said  he  had  discontinued  opierating  his 
vending  stand  because  of  insufficient  busi¬ 
ness.  He  hoped  to  move  to  a  better  loca¬ 
tion  soon.  The  third  had  been  unemployed 
most  of  the  time  since  rehabilitation  serv¬ 
ices  because  work  was  not  available.  He 
had  been  rehabilitated  in  the  field  of  agri¬ 
culture.  He  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  had 
discontinued  school  after  completing  the 
eighth  grade,  and  was  dependent  upon  his 
parents.  The  three  unemployed  clients 
were  referred  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  for  consideration  of  additional  re¬ 
habilitation  services. 


Table  2 

Time  between  onset  of  disability  and  application  for  services. 
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Table  3 

Jobs  at  case  closure  and  at  interview  of  nineteen  blind 
through  the  Montana  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

clients  who  were 

not  rehabilitaiti 

Client 

Number 

Employment  Classifications 

Employment  During  Year 
Prior  to  Interview 

At  Closure 
(1949-54) 

At  Interview 
(1958) 

Full 

Time 

Part 

Time 

Unemployed 

1. 

Manager  Supply  Co. 

Same  Occupation 

1 

2. 

Sold  cards  and 

magazines  from  home 

Same  Occupation 

1 

3. 

U  nemployed 

X'ending  stand 

operator 

1 

4. 

Janitor 

Same  Occupation 

1 

5. 

Janitor 

Same  Occupation 

1 

6. 

Oiler,  heavy 

equipment 

Same  Occupation 

1 

7-19 

Unemployed 

Unemployed 

13 

Total 

4 

2 

13 

Vocational  Adjustment  of  the  Non* 
Rehabilitated 

As  seen  in  Table  1,  of  the  thirty-four 
clients  who  were  closed  non-rehabilitated 
between  1949  and  1954,  six  were  em¬ 
ployed  and  thirteen  were  unemployed  when 
interviewed  in  1958.  During  the  year  prior 
to  the  interview,  four  of  the  employed  had 
worked  full  time  and  two  of  them  part 
time.  The  income  of  the  four  clients  who 
had  worked  full  time  ranged  from  $32  to 
$125  per  week  and  averaged  $71.25  per 
week.  The  two  clients  reporting  part  time 
employment  were  each  earning  about  $18 
per  week.  None  of  the  thirteen  unemployed 
clients  had  experienced  a  satisfactory  work 
experience  at  any  time  during  their  entire 
lives. 

Information  in  the  case  records  indicated 
the  reasons  ten  of  the  thirteen  unemployed 
clients  did  not  complete  their  rehabilitation 
services.  Five  of  these  clients  were  consid¬ 
ered  too  severely  physically  disabled  to 
profit  from  vocational  counseling  or  train¬ 
ing.  One  client  lacked  motivation  and  two 
of  them  were  too  emotionally  unstable  to 
succeed  vocationally.  One  client,  who  lost 
his  sight  as  a  result  of  an  explosion  when 
he  was  about  twenty-nine,  told  the  re¬ 
search  interviewer  he  was  not  ready  for 
rehabilitation  services  when  contacted  by 


the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  but 
would  like  another  opportunity.  He  was 
ferred  for  further  vocational  counseling. 
One  client  was  closed  non-rehabilitated 
because  his  disability  was  neither  disabling  j 
nor  progressive.  He  had  remained  unem-j 
ployed  by  choice.  His  income  from  prop¬ 
erty  was  adequate  and  he  did  not  desire 
commercial  employment. 

Differences  Between  the  Employed  and 
Unemployed 

Data  are  presented  in  Table  4  to  provide 
a  comparison  of  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  seventeen  employed  and  the  sixteen 
unemployed  rehabilitants.  A  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  the  employed  persons  were 
male,  lived  in  urban  counties,  were  mar¬ 
ried,  were  living  with  their  wives,  or  wives 
and  children,  were  disabled  by  accident, 
and  had  experienced  substantial  employ¬ 
ment  prior  to  application  for  rehabilitation. 

A  larger  percentage  of  the  unemployed 
were  females,  lived  in  rural  counties,  were 
single,  lived  alone  or  with  parents  or 
friends,  were  disabled  by  disease,  and  had 
no  work  experience  prior  to  application 
for  rehabilitation. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  average  age  of 
the  employed  and  unemployed  client  was 
about  the  same,  or,  in  1958,  38.4  yean 
for  the  employed  and  thirty-nine  years  for 
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1  the  unemployed.  The  age  range  for  the  em-  in  1958  by  personal  interviews.  Twelve 
ilitaitd  pigyed  group  was  twenty-one  to  fifty-nine  were  housewives,  nine  had  retired,  nine 

- -  years,  and  for  the  unemployed  group  were  employed  full  time,  two  were  em- 

!ar  twenty-two  to  fifty-two  years.  ployed  part  time,  and  three  were  unem- 

_  The  unemployed  group  reported  less  ployed.  Two  of  the  unemployed  had  worked 

education  than  the  employed  group,  or  an  some  of  the  time  since  rehabilitation  serv- 
’yed  average  of  8.8  grades,  and  10.7  grades,  re-  ices. 

spectively.  The  unemployed  group  were  2)  The  vocational  adjustment  of  the 
somewhat  younger  when  disabled.  Five  of  thirty-four  non-rehabilitated  clients  ranged 
the  unemployed  and  three  of  the  employed  from  excellent  to  very  poor.  Eight  were 
were  disabled  at  birth,  and  the  average  age  housewives,  seven  were  retired,  four  were 
at  disablement  for  the  unemployed  group  employed  full  time,  two  were  employed 
was  17.7  years  compared  to  24.6  years  for  part  time,  and  thirteen  were  unemployed, 
the  employed  group.  None  of  the  unemployed  had  experienced 

i  a  positive  work  experience  at  any  time  in 

-  Summary  and  Conclusions 

1)  The  vocational  adjustment  of  thirty-  3)  What  characteristics  in  the  employed 
five  blind  clients,  rehabilitated  by  the  Mon-  rehabilitants  appeared  to  influence  their 
tana  Department  of  Public  Welfare  during  more  successful  vocational  adjustment?  A 
the  years  of  1954  through  1959,  was  gen-  greater  percentage  of  the  employed,  com- 

I  erally  very  satisfactory  when  determined  pared  to  the  unemployed,  a)  had  completed 
abling  f 

Linem- ;  Table  4 

prop- ,  Characteristics  when  interviewed  in  1958,  of  seventeen  employed  and  sixteen  unemployed  re- 
desire  ^  habilitants. 


nd 

1 

Characteristics 

Employed 

No.  Per  cent 

U  nemployed 

No.  Per  cent 

Male 

16 

94 

11 

31 

ovide 

Female 

1 

6 

5 

69 

Urban 

14 

82 

11 

69 

ristics 

Rural 

3 

18 

5 

31 

ixteen 

Single 

3 

18 

10 

63 

P«r- 

Married 

11 

65 

4 

25 

1  Divorced 

2 

12 

1 

6 

were 

1  Separated 

1 

6 

0 

0 

mar- 

j  Widowed 

0 

0 

1 

6 

wives  1 
ident, 

■  Employment  prior  to  rehabilitation  services 

1  Substantial 

9 

53 

3 

19 

iploy- 

1  Unsubstantial 

7 

41 

8 

50 

j  None 

0 

0 

5 

31 

ation. 

Unknown 

1 

6 

0 

0 

loyed  ■ 
were 

1  Origin  of  disability 
i  Disease 

7 

41 

10 

63 

ts  or  I 

i  .Accident 

4 

24 

2 

13 

jhad 

1  Congenital 

5 

29 

4 

25 

Unknown 

1 

6 

0 

0 

ration  i 

1  W  ith  whom  living 

Wife  Only 

4 

24 

1 

6 

ge  of  ' 

Wife  and  Children 

7 

41 

3 

19 

t  was  1 

Parents 

3 

18 

5 

31 

1  Relatives 

0 

1 

0 

2 

13 

years  j 

1  Friends 

6 

0 

0 

rs  for  1 

1  Alone 

2 

12 

5 

31 

1 
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Editorially  Speaking 


An  innovation  is  in  store  next  month 
for  readers  of  the  New  Outlook.  The  Oc¬ 
tober  issue  will  consist  of  the  annual  re¬ 
port  of  this  magazine's  publisher,  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

This  is  the  fortieth  anniversary  year  of 
the  founding  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  The  editors  deem  it  appro¬ 
priate  on  this  occasion  to  devote  an  issue 
of  this  magazine  to  give  brief  attention  to 
the  Foundation’s  history  and  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  scene  in  services  to  blind  people  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  four  decades,  and  to  report  on 
the  Foundation’s  past  year  of  work  and  its 
plans  and  hopes  for  the  future. 

We  anticipate  the  report  to  the  extent  of 
saying  here  that  in  retrospect  the  advances 
in  human  engineering  and  other  skills,  in 
technology,  understanding,  and  in  all  the 
areas  of  services  to  blind  people  during  the 


past  forty  years  are  amazing.  Not  the  least  I 
important  result  of  forty  years’  experience.  1 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  clear  revelation 
of  how  far  we  have  yet  to  go  to  enable  all 
blind  people  to  achieve  their  fullest  po¬ 
tentialities. 

Our  regular  subscribers  will  be  joined  in 
reading  the  informative  October  issue  by 
many  thousands  of  other  persons  to  whom 
the  Foundation’s  annual  report  normally 
goes. 

With  the  November  issue  the  regular 
format  and  content  will  be  resumed.  We 
acknowledge  here  and  now  our  apprecia-! 
tion  to  the  many  authors  whose  material 
we  have  published  in  the  past,  and  to  those 
who  will  be  contributing  in  the  future.  It 
is  gratifying  that  the  quality  of  professional 
writing  in  our  field,  as  all  our  readers  well 
know,  is  steadily  improving. 
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education  beyond  the  elementary  grades, 
b)  seemed  to  have  greater  personal  motiva¬ 
tion  to  succeed  in  training  and  employ¬ 
ment,  c)  had  less  severe  visual  and  non¬ 
visual  disabilities,  d)  had  gained  work 
experience  prior  to  application  for  rehabili¬ 
tation  services,  e)  seemed  to  have  more 
satisfactory  family  relationships,  and  f) 
appeared  to  be  more  emotionally  stable. 
Additional  research  with  larger  sample 
groups  is  needed  to  determine  the  propor¬ 
tionate  influence  of  these  characteristics. 


4)  The  job  stability  of  the  sixteen  em¬ 
ployed  blind  clients  was  very  good.  Only 
one  of  them  had  changed  jobs  more  than 
twice  during  the  interval  between  case 
closure  and  the  research  interview. 

5)  The  employed  blind  clients  indicated 
strong  motivations  to  take  advantage  of 
available  job  opportunities.  One  rehabili- 
tant  worked  regularly  two  hours  a  day  for 
seven  years  as  a  janitor,  despite  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  his  work  and  the  feeling  he 
would  never  advance  to  a  better  position. 
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Hindsight 

by  M.  Robert  Barnett 


TURNABOUT 

The  1961  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  at  St. 
Louis  was  noteworthy  in  many  ways  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  a  lot  of  us,  might  well 
be  judged  as  a  progressive  landmark.  This 
writer,  however,  was  struck  by  an  incident 
which  may,  at  the  time,  have  seemed  only 
a  bit  of  comic  relief. 

The  newly  elected  president,  Mr.  Jake 
Jacobson,  of  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  was 
chairing  a  business  meeting,  getting  a 
sample  of  the  responsibilities  he  must  carry 
for  the  next  two  years.  As  usual,  several  of 
our  enthusiastic  members  were  trying  to 
get  the  floor — meaning  the  roving  micro¬ 
phone — so  that  they  might  speak.  Taking 
advantage  of  a  lull  in  the  happy  confusion, 
the  chairman,  in  his  refreshingly  direct 
manner,  pointed  out  to  the  membership 
that  they  would  have  to  become  accustomed 
to  meetings  which  would  be  conducted  for 
a  while  by  a  blind  president. 

All  Jake  Jacobson  meant,  at  the  time, 
was  that  individuals  seeking  recognition 
from  the  floor  would  have  to  remember 
that  the  chairman  could  not  see  them.  His 
predecessor  could.  As  a  consequence,  there 
would  have  to  be  a  little  more  coopera¬ 
tion  if  orderly  identification  of  speakers 
was  to  be  maintained.  It  is  interesting  to 
this  writer  to  observe  that  this  is  probably 
the  only  difference  between  a  president  who 
is  blind  and  a  president  who  is  not  blind 
—leaving  aside,  if  you  will,  any  suggestion 
of  other  comparisons. 

In  September  1958,  Hindsight  discussed 
what  then  was  another  historic  convention 
—the  Philadelphia  gathering.  The  retire¬ 
ment  this  year  of  H.  A.  (Pete)  Wood  of 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  caused  us  to  read 
again  what  we  said  about  him  in  1958  as 


a  person  and  as  the  newly  elected  presi¬ 
dent  in  the  particular  light  that  he  was  not 
blind.  Here's  what  we  said  then: 

“Many  of  us  will  recall  that  there  have 
been  on  occasion  in  the  past  some  rather 
definite  opinions  as  to  whether  a  sighted 
member  of  the  AAWB  should  or  could 
become  its  president.  The  belief  of  many 
that  the  president  of  our  Association 
should  always  be  a  blind  person  was  openly 
stated  on  several  occasions,  and  it  was 
clear  that  those  who  held  that  view  were 
genuinely  sincere  and  reasonable  in  their 
argument  that  the  presidency  was  one  of 
the  few  opportunities  for  a  blind  man  to 
demonstrate  leadership  abilities. 

“It  is  apparent,  however,  that  not 
everyone  would  agree  with  a  policy  that 
would  irrevocably  prohibit  the  election  of 
a  sighted  person  to  AAWB  presidency.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  constitution  of 
the  Association  was  amended  at  Chicago 
in  1957,  provision  for  the  automatic  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  first  vice-president  to  the 
presidency  was  adopted  with  no  question 
directed  to  this  point.  This  happened  in 
the  full  knowledge  that  a  sighted  individ¬ 
ual  was  then  the  incumbent  first  vice- 
president. 

“Despite  some  individual  differences  of 
opinion,  there  has  always  been  in  AAWB 
a  rather  universal  agreement  that  one  of 
our  professional  and  philosophical  princi¬ 
ples  is  that  blindness  and  sight  should 
ideally  be  almost  equally  mingled  in  pro¬ 
grams  of  effort  on  behalf  of  blind  persons 
— meaning  that  AAWB  has  not  felt  that 
service  programs  for  blind  persons  are 
best  conducted  either  by  an  all-sighted 
leadership  or  by  a  leadership  which  totally 
excludes  sighted  persons. 

“It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  was  a  100 
per  cent  enthusiastic  response  to  the  new 
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president's  appearance  on  the  platform 
when  the  AAWB  1958  convention  opened 
in  Philadelphia  on  July  27.  There  are  many 
who  felt  that  the  sincerity,  the  insight,  and 
the  inspiration  of  a  sighted  man  somehow 
got  the  convention  off  on  a  keynote  whose 
level  has  never  been  higher.  The  remark¬ 
able  instinct  of  H.  A.  (Pete)  Wood  for 
human  service,  his  objective  acceptance  of 
all  blind  persons,  and  his  compatability 
with  the  subjective  philosophical  attitudes 
of  all  who  are  blind  stood  out  to  a  note¬ 
worthy  degree. 

“If  any  sighted  person  had  to  be  chosen 
to  help  clarify  whether  traditional  views 
have  been  right  or  wrong,  H.  A.  Wood  is  a 
happy  choice.  Now,  on  behalf  of  all  work¬ 
ers  for  the  blind  who  are  not  blind.  Presi¬ 
dent  Wood  may  demonstrate  whether  there 
can  be  desegregation  of  the  sighted.” 

In  our  opinion,  we  have  no  cause  to 
retract  any  of  the  statements  which  were 
written  in  1958.  The  demonstrations  of 
obvious  affection  for  Pete  Wood  through¬ 
out  the  convention  in  St.  Louis,  and  the 
generally  high  level  of  both  professional 
and  business  accomplishments  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  are  reflections  of  the  leadership 
he  has  given.  And  so,  there  is  now  the  fair 
play  of  turnabout  and  another  of  our  col¬ 
leagues  will  take  over — one  who  is  blind. 

There  is  one  other  point  to  be  noted  in 
connection  with  the  presidency  of  Jake 
Jacobson.  While  we  have  not  had  time  to 


Letters  to 


To  iHfc  Euiiok: 

I  was  appalled  to  read  in  your  May  issue 
two  articles  attacking  the  use  of  the  white 
cane  and  the  white  cane  laws.  It  seems  to  me 
these  articles  were  filled  with  nonsequiturs  and 
unjustified  assumptions.  The  white  cane  has 
proven  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  that 
has  ever  befallen  the  blind.  It  has  made  pos- 


research  the  question,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
he  is  the  first  president  in  the  professional 
lives  of  most  of  us  who  is  not  an  individ¬ 
ual  employed  professionally  in  a  program 
for  blind  persons.  Jake  Jacobson  is  a  lay¬ 
man,  albeit  one  who  has  been  spending 
almost  as  much  time  as  a  board  member, 
committee  member,  and  supporter  of  serv¬ 
ice  groups  as  though  he  were  salaried.  This 
writer  believes  that  the  new  president  is 
sincerely  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
leading  an  organization  which  must  keep 
abreast  of  the  best  in  professional  knowl¬ 
edge  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  strongly 
convinced  of  the  value  of  laymen,  both 
blind  and  sighted,  in  the  success  of  the 
Association  and  of  work  for  the  blind.  He 
takes  office  with  the  best  wishes  of  us  all, 
and  this  writer  would  like  to  say  again  that 
the  Association  will  find  it  has  made  a 
happy  choice. 

Postscript:  T wo  years  hence,  upon  succes¬ 
sion  to  the  presidency,  the  first 
of  the  fair  sex  will  have  the  job 
— another  significant  turnabout. 
(Editor’s  Note:  The  newly 
adopted  constitution  of  the 
AAWB  provides  for  the  election 
of  a  president-elect  each  year 
hut  a  “grandfather  clause”  makes 
po.ssible  the  succession  of  the 
pending  first  vice-president  and 
second  vice-president.) 


the  Editor 


sible  the  greatest  degree  of  independence  of 
blind  people  in  history.  I  wonder  at  the  mo¬ 
tives  behind  such  a  two-pronged  attack  on 
this  institution.  1  note  that  White  Cane  Week 
was  May  15th  to  21st,  and  about  two  weeks 
after  the  magazine  reached  readers.  I  wouM 
like  to  inquire  whether  these  articles  were  in¬ 
tended  to  undermine  White  Cane  Week  as  • 
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fund-raising  activity  for  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind  and  its  affiliates. 

Russell  Kletzing 
President 

California  Council  of  the  Blind 


d  idv* ! 

.  Replying  to  the  inquiry,  No,  the  publishing 
ending  I  ^h/dule  is  determined  entirely  hy  other  con- 
ember,  siderations. — Ed. 
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To  THE  Editor: 

Carl  T.  Rodgers  and  Arthur  L.  Voorhees, 
writing  on  the  white  cane  laws  in  the  May 
issue  of  the  New  Outlook,  have  done  well  to 
emphasize  the  practical  part  that  braking  dis¬ 
tances  in  relation  to  a  car’s  speed  of  travel 
must  play  in  the  efficiency  of  the  white  cane  as 
a  signalling  device. 

Certainly  every  handicapped  individual 
should  have  the  right  and  opportunity  to  make 
use  of  his  remaining  abilities  to  their  full 
potentialities.  Furthermore,  as  I  think  the  au¬ 
thors  imply,  he,  himself,  ought  also  to  be 
encouraged  and  have  the  right  to  decide  in  the 
fullness  of  his  knowledge  and  good  sense  and 
training,  how  to  act  in  a  situation  in  which 
there  is  potential  danger.  I  agree  that,  insofar 
as  the  white  cane  laws  imply  that  it  must  be  all 
the  motorist’s  fault  if  anything  happens  to  a 
blind  man  who  has  raised  his  cane  as  a  signal 
at  an  intersection,  the  laws,  in  some  cases,  are 
abortive. 

I  can  report  from  my  own  experience  that 
an  upraised  cane  with  white  and  red  markings 
constitutes  a  signal  to  the  motorist  who  has 
stopped  at  an  intersection  that  I  wish  to  cross, 
and  one  that  he  understands  and  respects.  My 
immediate  concern,  as  I  make  my  cane  signal, 
is  with  the  motorist  nearest  me  on  the  inside 
lane  who  may  be  planning  to  make  a  turn.  I 
know  that  he  has  come  to  a  stop.  Conceivably 
he  could  start  precipitantly  enough  to  hit 
my  outstretched  cane  as  I  make  my  signal.  If 
he  is  still  at  rest  as  I  bring  my  cane  to  a 
vertical  position  and  make  my  first  quick  steps 
to  pick  up  momentum  to  help  me  keep  a 
straight  course  across,  I  should  be  past  him 
before  he  could  reach  me.  However  this  may 
be,  I  can  report  that  up  to  now,  no  car  has  so 
much  as  flicked  my  outstretched  cane.  The 
important  thing,  I  think,  is  that  the  white  cane 
has  won  acceptance  both  by  blind  and  sighted 
people. 

Considering  the  way  people  are  and  how 
few  the  blind  are  in  numbers  to  the  total  pop¬ 
ulation.  the  difficulties  besetting  the  way  to 
winning  a  more  constructively  helpful  under¬ 
standing  of  our  disability  by  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  seen!  almost  insurmountable.  However, 
more  blind  men  and  women  stirring  abroad 
with  white  canes  and  with  dogs  or  any  way  at 
all  will,  in  the  long  run,  be  effective  in  bring¬ 
ing  greater  understanding.  The  conception  of 
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the  white  cane  and  the  white-cane  laws,  as 
well,  has  served  a  purpose.  Now  we  are  ready 
to  go  a  step  further  and  it  will  not  be  at  all 
inconsistent  to  retain  the  white  cane  as  a 
symbol. 

Franklin  S.  Clark 
President 
The  Go-Sees,  New  York 


To  THE  Editor: 

I  just  read  the  article  in  the  May  1961  is¬ 
sue  of  the  New  Outlook  written  by  Mr.  Rod¬ 
gers  and  Mr.  Voorhees  regarding  various  state 
laws  and  regulations  regarding  use  of  white 
canes,  etc. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  variety  of  legal  re¬ 
strictions  regarding  use  of  white  canes  by  the 
blind  is  any  greater  than  the  variety  of  legal 
restrictions  on  motorists  who  travel  from  town 
to  town  and  state  to  state.  I  know  that  you 
and  your  readers  who  are  drivers  of  automo¬ 
biles  have  had  these  experiences  with  various 
traffic  lights,  regulations,  restrictions,  etc.,  as 
my  wife  and  I  have  had  when  we  have  traveled 
in  various  states. 

I  do  not  agree  that  the  white  cane  is  inef¬ 
fective  in  that  it  calls  attention  of  sighted 
persons  to  the  need  of  a  blind  person  for  as¬ 
sistance  when  approaching  intersections  which 
are  difficult  to  cross.  Of  course,  there  are 
those  of  us  who  become  specialists  (although 
I  do  not  like  to  use  the  word)  in  cane  travel 
and  we  can  effectively  travel  along  sidewalks 
and  cross  many  streets  without  either  white 
cane  (any  color  will  do)  or  sighted  assistance. 
But,  in  discussing  this  question  with  our  home 
teacher  in  New  Orleans,  who  has  had  over 
twelve  years  of  experience  in  teaching  newly 
blind  persons  who  travel  with  a  cane,  we  agree 
that  the  white  cane  is  most  effective  for  use 
by  the  beginner  in  cane  travel  technique  and 
for  the  masses  of  blind  people.  We  believe 
that  the  white  cane  has  replaced  the  old 
whistle  technique  which  was  so  prevalent  be¬ 
fore  the  white  cane  became  standardized. 

I  can  recall  that  as  a  sighted  person.  I  of¬ 
ten  noticed  blind  persons  approaching  corners 
and  loudly  blowing  a  whistle  to  attract  pedes¬ 
trians  to  secure  assistance.  Today.  I  seldom 
hear  of,  or  have  reported  to  me.  a  blind  person 
who  uses  a  white  cane  or  a  whistle. 

Let  us  be  practical  and  face  facts.  The  white 
cane  has  been  adopted  as  a  symbol  of  blind¬ 
ness  and  whether  or  not  we  like  it  we  cannot 
escape  it  and  I  certainly  believe  that  the  white 
cane  as  an  aid  for  the  blind  is  most  effective 
for  the  poor  Joe  who  wants  to  travel  alKHit  in¬ 
dependently,  but  does  not  have  the  radiating 
type  of  personality  or  glib  tongue  with  which 
to  request  or  secure  assistance. 

Octave  J.  Bourgeois 
Employment  Counselor  for  the  Blind 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
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Research  in  Review 

Conducted  by  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.  D. 


"The  Development  of  Ten  Children  with 
Blindness  as  a  Result  of  Retrolental  Fibro¬ 
plasia."  by  Arthur  H.  Parmelle,  Claude  E. 
Fiske.  Rogers  H.  Wright.  American  Journal 
of  Diseases  of  Children,  August  1959,  Vol. 
98,  No.  2,  pp.  198-220. 

Early  evaluation  of  blind  children,  al¬ 
ways  important  in  planning  educational 
and  casework  programs,  is  particularly 
crucial  in  the  case  of  severely  disabled 
children  who  may  need  special  services 
early  in  life.  Despite  this  need,  the  instru¬ 
ments  available  for  the  evaluation  of 
infants  have  certain  acknowledged  draw¬ 
backs.  Anastasi,*  in  her  review  of  psycho¬ 
logical  testing,  points  out  the  limitations 
in  infant  tests: 

1 )  Administration  and  scoring  are  difficult 
owing  to  the  inability  to  use  oral  direc¬ 
tions,  the  difficulty  in  motivating  the 
infant  to  do  his  best,  his  easy  fatigabil¬ 
ity  and  possible  negative  conditioning 
to  unfamiliar  adults,  and  his  distracti- 
bility. 

2)  On  most  infant  tests,  the  normative 
samples  “are  smaller  and  less  repre¬ 
sentative  than  those  used  in  develop¬ 
ing  tests  for  older  children.” 

3)  The  reliability  of  infant  tests  is  lower 
than  that  of  other  tests. 

4)  The  validity  of  such  tests  is  often  dif¬ 
ficult  to  ascertain.  Two  criteria  are 
usually  used: 

a.  Age  differentiation.  As  the  child 
ages,  his  performance  on  test  items 
progressively  improves. 

b.  Prediction  of  subsequent  status. 
Thus,  the  scores  of  infant  tests  are 
compared  with  subsequent  test 
scores  and  observations  of  behavior 
and  achievement.  Anastasi  feels 
that  the  prediction  of  future  be¬ 
havior  from  the  results  of  infant 


tests  is  especially  difficult  owing  to 
the  time  interval  and  the  fact  that 
development  progresses  much  more 
rapidly  in  infancy  than  during  other 
periods  of  life. 

In  view  of  these  generalized  difficulties 
in  predicting  infant  development  from  test 
results  obtained  early  in  life,  investigations 
are  needed  of  this  problem  as  it  relates  to 
blind  infants.  If  such  investigations  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  early  evaluation  of  a  blind 
infant  is  dependable  as  borne  out  by  evalu¬ 
ations  performed  later  in  childhood,  defini¬ 
tive  programs  may  be  established  on  the 
basis  of  test  results.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  absence  of  predictive  efficiency,  the 
introduction  of  specificity  into  educational 
and  casework  programs  may  have  to 
await  more  conclusive  results,  usually 
achievable  in  later  stages  of  child  develop¬ 
ment. 

THE  STUDY.  In  the  fall  of  1954,  ten  | 
blind  infants  less  than  one  year  of  age 
were  tested,  using  the  Gesell  infant  test 
These  infants,  blinded  as  a  result  of  retro¬ 
lental  fibroplasia,  were  observed  by  work¬ 
ers  of  the  field  service  for  blind  preschool 
children  of  the  California  School  for  the 
Blind.  On  the  basis  of  these  observations, 
the  ten  blind  infants  were  considered  “to 
be  normal.”  In  an  earlier  study,  these  blind 
infants  had  been  compared  with  ten  pre¬ 
maturely  born  infants  with  normal  vision 
and  eighty  full-term  non-handicapped  in¬ 
fants.  On  the  basis  of  the  Gesell  test,  no 
statistical  differences  were  found  among 
the  three  groups.  It  was  felt  that  the  find¬ 
ings  supported  Gesell’s  position  that  “hit 
child  development  norms  can  be  applied 
to  premature  infants”  and  that  “blind  in¬ 
fants  follow  essentially  the  same  develop 
mental  patterns  as  infants  with  vision." 
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*  Anastasi.  Anne,  Psychological  Testing,  Mew  York. 
The  Macmillan  Co.  t9S4. 
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control  group  of  ten  children  with  normal 
sight  "were  retested  between  the  ages  of 
three  and  six  years  on  the  Vineland  Social 
Maturity  Scale  and  the  Stanford-Binet 
Form  L  test."  Six  of  the  seven  sighted  chil¬ 
dren  scored  within  the  normal  range  of 
both  tests.  As  a  result  of  assuming  scores 
lower  than  eighty  as  indicating  below  nor¬ 
mal  mental  development,  one  sighted  child 
achieved  a  retarded  level  on  the  Stanford- 
Binet.  However,  this  child  was  within  nor¬ 
mal  limits  on  the  Vineland  Social  Maturity 
Scale. 

The  ten  premature  blind  children  were 
seen  in  a  play  situation  while  between 
eighteen  months  and  three  years  of  age.  At 
that  time,  their  parents  were  interviewed. 
Nine  of  these  children  were  seen  again  for 
general  observation  and  testing  between 
the  ages  of  three  and  five  years,  at  which 
lime  they  were  given  the  Vineland  Social 
Maturity  Scale  and  the  Interim  Hayes- 
Binet  Test  for  the  Blind,  when  applicable. 
In  addition,  an  electro-encephalogram  was 
performed  on  six  of  the  blind  children, 
biographical  data  were  obtained  on  the 
whole  group,  and  parents  were  inter¬ 
viewed.  “One  child  .  .  .  could  not  be  ade¬ 
quately  tested  because  of  his  combined 
vision  and  hearing  defects.”  Five  different 
observers  have  seen  him  in  play  situations 
and  believe  he  has  normal  mental  potential. 

Of  the  original  ten  blind  children,  six  are 
doing  very  well  as  determined  through 
biographical  reports  of  their  play  activities, 
social  responses,  and  psychological  test¬ 
ing.  Three  of  these  children  are  essentially 
totally  blind;  two  have  a  small  amount  of 
useful  vision  in  one  eye;  one  has  useful 
vision  in  both  eyes  and  reads  large  print 
with  glasses.  The  seventh  child,  who  is 
deaf-blind,  “is  progressing  surprisingly 
well.”  The  three  remaining  children  are 
“functioning  at  a  mentally  retarded  level.” 
However,  although  they  have  all  withdrawn 
considerably  from  social  contact  and  have 
other  behavioral  difficulties  suggestive  of 
severe  emotional  problems,  they  also  show 
some  signs  of  reasonably  normal  develop¬ 


ment.  It  was  concluded  that  they  prob¬ 
ably  have  normal  mental  potential  that  is 
not  manifest  because  of  severe  emotional 
problems.  Two  are  receiving  psychiatric 
help  and  have  shown  some  improvement. 

"Neurological  examinations  did  not  re¬ 
veal  any  abnormalities  in  any  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  except  the  deaf  child.”  The  electro¬ 
encephalograms  were  not  diagnostically 
significant.  However,  two  were  “suggestively 
abnormal.”  Development  in  walking  with¬ 
out  support,  feeding  self  with  spoon,  and 
toilet  training  revealed  some  delay  in  the 
development  of  all  the  non-retarded  blind 
children.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no 
delay  in  talking  in  sentences.  The  degree  of 
delay  among  the  totally  blind  children  was 
not  greater  than  among  the  partially  seeing. 

Among  the  three  functionally  retarded 
children,  development  in  walking  was  al¬ 
most  on  a  level  with  the  non-retarded  blind 
children,  but  the  retardates  “had  not  had 
success  with  any  of  the  other  itemsf  feed¬ 
ing  self  with  spoon,  toilet  training,  and  talk¬ 
ing  in  sentences)  by  age  four. 

Among  the  conclusions  reached  were: 

1 )  “development  testing  of  blind  infants 
in  the  first  year  of  life  is  a  significant 
adjunct  to  any  evaluation  program.” 

2)  "the  role  of  the  family  in  aiding  these 
children  achieve  their  full  potential  for 
development  is  impressive.” 

.1)  “The  development  of  these  blind  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  preschool  age  period  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  observe  and  sur¬ 
prising  in  its  normal  progression  for 
most  of  the  children,  despite  their  ad¬ 
ditional  handicap  of  premature  birth.” 

IMPLICATIONS.  Although  this  study  is 
limited  by  the  number  of  children  studied, 
by  the  lack  of  consideration  of  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  variables  which  may  have  in¬ 
fluenced  performance  on  the  various  instru¬ 
ments,  and  by  the  informality  of  the 
statistical  treatment  of  the  data,  the  results 
suggest  some  important  guidelines  for  pre¬ 
school  programs; 

I )  It  confirms  the  essentially  normal  de- 
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velopment  of  the  blind  child  and  rein¬ 
forces  the  conviction  that  such  children 
are  comparable  in  developmental  char¬ 
acteristics  to  all  children.  This  finding 
argues  strongly  for  parents’  and  work¬ 
ers’  perceiving  blind  children  as  chil¬ 
dren  whose  needs  parallel  those  of 
other  children  but  whose  blindness 
superimposes  special  barriers  to  meet¬ 
ing  these  needs. 

2)  This  study  indicates  that  the  medical, 
social,  and  psychological  evaluation  of 
a  blind  child  prior  to  the  age  of  one 
year  should  be  a  routine  diagnostic  pro¬ 
cedure  in  preschool  programs.  Ap¬ 
parently,  such  an  evaluation  is  helpful 
to  physicians,  social  workers,  educators, 
and  parents  in  structuring  the  growth 
environment  for  these  children. 

3)  It  confirms  the  critical  role  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  in  assisting  the  pre-school  blind 
child  to  fulfill  his  potentialities.  This 
finding  supports  the  current  emphasis 
upon  parent  counseling  and  parent  edu¬ 
cation  in  such  programs. 

The  study  also  raises  some  questions  war¬ 
ranting  further  investigation: 


I^eslie  Dana  Medal  to 
Dr.  Cordes 

The  1961  Leslie  Dana  gold  medal  was 
presented  last  April  to  Dr.  Frederick  C. 
Cordes,  of  San  Francisco,  for  this  outstand¬ 
ing  leadership  in  ophthalmology,  his  services 
in  the  highest  offices  in  various  socie¬ 
ties  and  groups  concerned  with  ophthal¬ 
mology,  and  for  his  development  of  a  su¬ 
perior  department  of  ophthalmology  at  the 
University  of  California  Medical  School. 

The  Leslie  Dana  medal  is  awarded  each 
year,  by  the  St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind, 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  and  the  St.  Louis  Ophthalmo- 
logical  Society. 


1 )  Three  of  the  blind  children  tested  were 
judged  within  normal  limits  prior  to 
age  one,  but  were  found  to  be  func¬ 
tionally  retarded  subsequently.  Is  this 
inconsistency  a  function  of  the  evalua¬ 
tion  instruments  used  or  is  it  indicative 
of  certain  developmental  problems  re¬ 
lating  to  these  children? 

2)  Delays  were  noted  in  three  “self-help 
items” — toilet  training,  walking,  and 
feeding.  Are  these  delays  primarily 
the  result  of  reduced  opportunities  for 
learning  among  blind  children,  matura- 
tional  factors,  or  parental  handling? 

3)  Does  prematurity  constitute  a  more 
severe  limitation  in  child  development 
among  blind  children  than  among  see¬ 
ing  children? 
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Longitudinal  studies  of  blind  children 
are  relatively  rare  in  the  literature.  In  view 
of  the  possibility  that  we  will  have  fewer 
blind  children  available  for  study  in  the 
future,  it  seems  that  the  present  is  an  es¬ 
pecially  fortuitous  time  for  planning  long¬ 
term  research  with  blind  children  currently 
available  for  study. 


New  Tape  Research  I 

The  Library  of  Congress  and  Recording  | 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  are  presently  engaged  i 
in  a  joint  program  which  seeks  to  develop 
a  sealed,  encapsulated  tape  which  can  be 
placed  on  a  spindle  without  handling  the 
tape,  play  an  eight  hours  reading,  and  then 
automatically  rewind  itself.  Also  under  in¬ 
vestigation  is  the  possibility  of  developing 
a  multi-copy  tape  duplicator  and  a  port¬ 
able  playback  machine  especially  designed 
for  easy  handling,  indexing,  and  speed 
adjustment. 

The  project,  run  under  two  separate 
grants  amounting  to  $62,000,  from  the 
Council  on  Library  Resources,  is  expected 
to  reach  completion  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
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[The  editors  are  inaugurating  a  sepes  of  articles  under  this  heading,  to  run  as  long  as  available 
material  justifies  it.  The  content  is  intended  to  be  functional,  serving  in  the  nature  of  descrip¬ 
tive  reports  of  noteworthy  programs  of  service  to  blind  people,  or  of  innovations  or  successful 
experiments,  as  observed  by  members  of  the  field  staff  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  which  might  possibly  suggest  ideas  for  development  by  other  readers  in  their  own  situa¬ 
tions. 

The  accounts  in  successive  issues  will  be  supplied  by  the  field  representatives  in  the  Division 
of  Community  Services,  AFB.] 


COORDINATION  OF  SERVICES 
By  George  Naylor,  AFB  Field  Representative,  Region  5 
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In  the  five  years  since  its  inception  in 
1957,  the  Kansas  Coordinating  Council  for 
the  Blind  has  proved  its  worth,  beyond  a 
doubt,  as  a  means  for  concerted  action. 

The  Kansas  Legislature  in  the  1957  ses¬ 
sion,  in  creating  the  Council,  designated 
that  agencies  which  would  be  represented 
should  have  demonstrated  interest  in  im- 
I proving  the  welfare  of  visually  handicapped 
persons  in  Kansas.  The  agencies  are:  the 
Division  of  Public  Assistance  of  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  the  Division 
of  Services  for  the  Blind  of  the  same  De¬ 
partment,  the  Division  of  Special  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Division  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  the 
Employment  Security  Division  of  the 
State  Labor  Department,  the  Kansas  School 
for  the  Blind,  the  Kansas  Association  of 
the  Blind,  and  the  Kansas  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  All  but  the  last  two  are  govern¬ 
mental.  Members  of  the  Council  choose 
their  own  chairman. 

The  work  of  the  Council  is  problem- 
oriented.  and  is  financed  through  yearly 
contributions  of  $100  made  by  each  of  the 
five  public  agency  member  organizations 
The  annual  resources  of  the  Council,  al¬ 
though  only  $500,  have  been  more  than 
ample  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  operations. 
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The  Council  meets  regularly  in  April  and 
October,  and  more  often  if  necessary,  and 
reports  annually  to  the  Governor. 

Committees  have  been  set  up  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  stated  purpose  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  to  coordinate  programs  in  the  state  in 
the  field  of  restoration  of  sight,  prevention 
of  blindness,  rehabilitation,  education,  em¬ 
ployment  and  promotion,  and  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare  of  blind  persons. 

The  first  problem  to  which  the  Coordi¬ 
nating  Council  turned  its  attention  was  the 
identification  of  residents  of  the  state  in 
need  of  service  due  to  visual  impairment, 
and  to  the  exchange  of  information  among 
the  members  with  respect  to  the  functions 
of  the  various  agencies.  The  names  of 
committees  set  up  are  illustrative  of  the 
focus  of  the  activity:  the  Committee  on 
Vision  Screening  in  Schools,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Public  Assistance  Problems  Relating 
to  the  Blind,  the  Committee  on  Education 
of  Multiply  Handicapped  Blind  Children, 
and  the  Committee  on  Education.  At  a 
meeting  in  October  1958  the  Council  rec¬ 
ommended  to  the  state  safety  director  that 
the  driver’s  license  requirement  relating  to 
the  determination  of  the  applicant’s  visual 
ability  be  strengthened.  The  Council  sug¬ 
gested  that  persons  rejected  for  a  driver’s 
license  because  of  poor  vision  be  informed 
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about  services  of  agencies  available  to  vis¬ 
ually  handicapped  persons  in  Kansas.  A 
dual  purpose  would  be  served  if  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  securing  of  driver's 
licenses  included  a  check  of  the  applicant's 
vision  through  some  type  of  visual  exami¬ 
nation,  1)  as  a  safety  precaution  to  the 
visually  handicapped  driver  and  others, 
and  2)  the  identification  of  persons  with 
eye  problems  who  might  be  helped  to  get 
appropriate  aid. 

The  Council  also  was  instrumental  in 
developing  a  program  for  adequate  and  uni¬ 
form  screening  of  school  children  for  vis¬ 
ual  defects,  based  on  a  Council-drafted  bill 
which  was  passed  by  the  Legislature.  An 
intermediate  step  was  the  referral  of  this 
problem  to  the  Legislative  Council  for  con¬ 
sideration.  Vision  screening  is  now  manda¬ 
tory  for  all  school  district  boards  and 
boards  of  education  in  Kansas  for  each 
child  in  school,  at  least  once  every  two 
years. 

The  committee  of  the  Council  devoting 
attention  to  multiply  handicanned  blind 
children  began  its  work  with  a  focus  on 
deaf-blind  children.  This  effort  was  re¬ 
ported  by  Betty  G.  Rilev  in  an  article 
called  “A  New  Plan  in  Kansas,”  in  the 
New  Outlook  for  the  Blind  of  May  1959, 
which  was  reprinted  and  widely  distributed. 
In  this  instance,  the  Kansas  Coordinating 
Council  and  its  committees  became  the 
nucleus  of  a  larger  and  more  inclusive  com¬ 
mittee  which  represented  a  variety  of 
organizations,  including  the  Children's  Re¬ 
habilitation  Unit  of  the  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas  Medical  Center  and  the  regional  office 
of  the  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
Action  resulting  from  the  activities  of  this 
group  was  the  passage  of  a  law  providing 
funds  for  out-of-state  education  of  deaf- 
blind  children,  but  the  law  was  written  so 
broadly  that  it  could  include  blind  children 
suffering  from  other  disabling  conditions 
also. 

Currently  the  Council  is  turning  its  at¬ 


tention  to  solving  the  problems  of  devcic'  I 
ing  a  comprehensive  program  for  menta"  f 
retarded  blind  children.  Obviously,  theef* 
forts  of  any  individual  facility,  such  as  ilki 
Kansas  Neurological  Institute,  will  b, 
sound  and  well  defined  only  in  terms  of  th?! 
place  of  this  individual  program  within  tliJ 
total  constellation  of  services.  For  examnk!  One  1 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  b  were  em 
giving  consultation  to  the  Kansas  Neurolog-im  the  I 
ical  Institute  about  its  own  programmini  crease  c 
for  blind  children  under  care,  but  is  su|-  employe 
gesting  at  the  same  time  that  the  Institute  all  the 
determine  its  future  role  in  service  t(  workers 
mentally  retarded  blind  children,  in  coop  per  cer 
eration  with  the  Kansas  Coordindiini  1950.  / 
Council  for  the  Blind.  jtwo-fiftl 

On  public  assistance  there  has  been  con-  portion 
siderable  study  regarding  the  effect  of  the  ihirty-s( 
$50  exemption  for  earned  income  fo.  vacatioi 
recipients  of  Aid  to  the  Needy  Blind.  Tlu  of  the  i 
Council  made  recommendations  and  cir-  more  v 
culated  them  among  Senators  and  Repre  of  worl 
sentatives  from  Kansas  in  the  Congress  o(  with  eh 
the  United  States.  Recent  Federal  legisla-i  earned, 
tion  was  passed  relating  to  the  earned  in-|worker 
come  exemption,  and  consistently,  the) of  soci 
Council  urged  the  Kansas  Legislature  tol  pensioi 
take  immediate  action  on  the  same  matter  xhe 
Other  interests  and  actions  have  included  compr 
philosophical  considerations  in  connection Lnd  W 
with  the  discouraging  of  dependence  on  the  |  \fanp( 


part  of  blind  persons.  .ried  01 

Patterned  after  a  council  in  California,  of  the 
the  Kansas  Coordinating  Council  for  the  in  coi 
Blind  is  distinctive  in  that  functional  unit^  Welfa 
of  operation  are  represented.  The  structure  Depai 
and  operation  of  the  Council  are  charac-  Welfa 
terized  by  simplicity  and  economy,  both  1  natior 
in  time  and  money.  Yet  the  Council  has j  . 


been  effective  especially  in  action  whidi 
has  been  clearly  beyond  the  aegis  of  any 
one  agency.  Accomplishments  have  bed 
sufficiently  rapid  and  cogent  to  demonstrate 
in  five  short  years  that  the  kind  of  coordi¬ 
nation  provided  by  the  Kansas  Coordinat¬ 
ing  Council  for  the  Blind  is  essential  fo' 
good  service. 
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Job  Talk 


Conducted  by 

MANPOWER  IN  SOCIAL  WELFARE— 
A  National  Survey 

One  hundred  sixteen  thousand  persons 
were  employed  in  social  welfare  programs 
in  the  United  States  during  1960,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  42  per  cent  over  the  number 
employed  in  1950.  The  median  salary  for 
all  the  personnel  (excluding  recreation 
workers)  was  $5,220.  This  salary  was  76 
per  cent  above  the  $2,960  average  for 
1950.  A  forty-hour  week  was  worked  by 
two-fifths  of  the  personnel,  while  an  equal 
portion  worked  mainly  thiny-tive  and 
ihirty-seven-and-a-half  hours  a  week.  Paid 
vacations  were  almost  universal;  two-thirds 
of  the  workers  qualified  for  three  weeks  or 
more  vacation  in  1960.  The  great  majority 
of  workers  are  covered  by  sick  leave  plans, 
with  eleven  to  fifteen  workdays  most  widely 
earned.  Slightly  more  than  half  of  the 
workers  were  covered  by  the  combination 
of  social  security  and  other  retirement  or 
pension  plans. 

The  above  findings  were  taken  from  the 
comprehensive  and  detailed  survey  Salary 
and  Working  Conditions  of  Social  Welfare 
Manpower  in  1960  *  The  survey  was  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
in  cooperation  with  the  National  Social 
Welfare  Assembly  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  It  gives  agency  administrators  a 
national  picture  of  current  personnel  stand¬ 
ards  and  practices.  The  survey  also  pro¬ 
vides  a  comparison  of  the  social  welfare 
picture  in  1950  and  1960.  The  scope  of 
the  personnel  included  in  the  study  was 
clarified  by  the  use  of  the  term  “social  wel¬ 
fare”  rather  than  the  term  “social  worker.” 

Seventy-three  thousand  of  the  total  so- 

*  Salaries  .md  Workintf  Conditinns  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare  Manpower  in  19fi0,  National  Social  Welfare  As- 
lemhly,  Inc. 
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cial  welfare  manpower  were  employed  in 
federal,  state  or  local  governmental  agen¬ 
cies.  A  total  of  42,250  were  employed  in 
voluntary  agencies,  of  which  36,650  were 
in  local  and  state  settings  and  2,600  in 
headquarters  or  regional  offices  of  national 
agencies. 

Direct  service  positions  accounted  for 
71,300  or  62  per  cent  of  all  personnel.  Exec¬ 
utive  and  supervisory  positions  accounted 
for  21  per  cent  and  10  per  cent,  respec¬ 
tively,  of  the  total  employed.  The  largest 
single  position  category  of  personnel  was 
the  24,150  caseworkers  in  state  or  local 
governmental  public  assistance  programs — 
the  average  salary  of  these  workers  was 
$4,320. 

There  were  sixty-five  social  welfare  per¬ 
sonnel  in  all  employing  agencies  for  each 
100,000  population  in  the  United  States. 
By  regions,  the  number  ranged  from  forty- 
five  social  welfare  workers  per  100,000 
population  in  the  southeast  and  the  south¬ 
west  to  ninety-one  in  the  Pacific  region. 

While  the  average  1960  salary  of  $5,220 
for  the  social  welfare  worker  is  a  76  per 
cent  increase  over  the  1950  salary,  a  close 
look  at  the  salary  increase  shows  that  it  is 
not  as  striking  as  it  first  appears.  During 
the  ten-year  period  from  1950  to  1960, 
there  was  a  23  per  cent  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living.  Further  analysis  reveals  that  the 
76  per  cent  increase  represents  a  24  per 
cent  increase  in  purchasing  power  for  men 
and  a  34  per  cent  increase  in  purchasing 
power  for  women.  Since  the  1950  median 
salary  of  $2,960  for  social  welfare  person¬ 
nel  was  one  of  the  lowest  of  comparable 
fields  of  employment,  the  76  per  cent  sal¬ 
ary  increase  actually  represents  a  catch¬ 
ing-up  rather  than  a  notable  spurt  ahead. 

Salaries  are  highest  in  the  Pacific  region 
and  lowest  in  the  southeastern;  they  are 
higher  in  metropolitan  than  in  rural  areas. 
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The  median  salary  for  men,  $5,760,  was 
$820  more  than  the  median  for  women, 
$4,940.  There  is  a  positive  relationship  be¬ 
tween  salaries  and  graduate  education.  Men 
with  graduate  education  earned  a  median 
salary  of  $6,460  in  governmental  agencies 
and  $6,340  in  voluntary  agencies;  women 
with  graduate  degrees  earned  $6,150  in 
government  agencies  and  $5,130  in  vol¬ 
untary  agencies. 

The  employment  of  more  men  in  social 
welfare  between  1950  and  1960  was  nation¬ 
wide,  men  accounting  for  43  per  cent  or 
49,880  of  the  total  manpower.  The  men  in 
social  welfare  are  younger  than  the  women, 
37  per  cent  of  the  men  as  compared  with 
26  per  cent  of  the  women  are  under  thirty- 
five  years  of  age  while  34  per  cent  of  the 
men  and  53  per  cent  of  the  women  are 
in  the  forty-five-year-and-over  category. 
Forty-one  per  cent  of  the  men  and  59  per 
cent  of  the  women  are  in  casework  posi¬ 
tions;  29  per  cent  of  the  men  and  15  per 
cent  of  the  women  hold  executive  posts. 


At  the  present  time  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  the  organization  that  carried  out 
this  national  survey  on  social  welfare  man¬ 
power,  is  conducting  a  salary  survey  on 
twenty  key  professional  and  administn 
job  titles  in  the  field  of  blindness, 
data  of  the  survey  in  the  field  of  blim 
will  lend  itself  to  a  comparison  with 
social  welfare  study.  Administrators  and 
boards  will  have  an  excellent  basis  to  evi 
uate  various  aspects  of  their  own  pe 
nel  policies.  Background  information 
national  social  welfare  manpower  in  gi 
eral  and  the  field  of  blindness  in  parti 
will  clearly  indicate  the  steps  in  persoi 
administration  that  must  be  taken.  Profes¬ 
sional  and  administrative  personnel  cannot 
be  recruited  and  retained  in  the  field  of 
blindness  if  salaries  and  working  conditiooi 
do  not  compare  favorably,  quite  favor¬ 
ably,  with  nation-wide  practices. 


*  New  Out1<K)k  for  the  Blind,  May,  1961,  p.  1S4. 


Appointments 


★  William  F.  Davis,  for  many  years  holder 
of  key  administrative  positions  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  systems  of  Missouri  and  Illinois, 
and  since  1954,  director  of  audio-visual 
services  of  the  Murray  City  Schools,  Mur¬ 
ray,  Kentucky,  is  the  new  principal  of  the 
Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind  in  Louis¬ 
ville.  Mr.  Davis  holds  B.S.  and  M.A.  de¬ 
grees  from  Murray  State  College  in  the 
guidance  and  special  education  field. 

★  Vernon  Lee  Woolston  was  appointed 
executive  director  of  the  Syracuse  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Syracuse, 
New  York. 


A  1961  doctoral  candidate  at  Syracuie 
University,  Mr.  Woolston  has  worked  ex-  j 
tensively  in  the  area  of  psychiatric  social 
work,  covering  field  work  superviskn, 
teaching  and  research.  He  has  had  a  part- 
time  practice  since  1 954  which  covers  the 
area  of  planned  parenthood  and  marriafc 
counseling. 

Mr.  Woolston,  who  was  elected  to  Wh6i 
Who  in  American  Colleges  and  Univer^ 
ties  in  1951,  is  currently  doing  a  study  (*| 
the  effect  of  an  anticipated  delay  in 
appointment  on  the  relationship  betwi^ 
patient  and  interviewer. 
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